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"Of  all  that  extensive  Empire  which  one. 
acknowledgerl  the  authority  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  no  portion,  for  interest  and  im- 
portance, can  be  compared  with  Mexico— and 
this  equally  whether  we  compare  the  variety 
of  its  soil  and  climate;  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  Its  mineral  wealth  ;  its  scenery,  grand  and 
picturesque  beyond  example ;  the  character  of 
Its  ancient  inhabitants,  not  only  far  surpassing 
in  intelligence  that  of  the  North  American 
races,  but  reminding  us,  by  their  monuments, 
of  the  primitive  civilizations  of  Egypt  and 
Hindustan;  or,  lastly,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Conquest,  adventurous  and 
romantic  as  any  legend  devised  b  .■  Norman  or 
Italian  bard  of  chivalry." 

"  Conquest  of  Mexico.'.— PrejcoH. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Ihe  Letters  embodied  in  this  book  were 
wr.  ten  when  I  was  travelbng  through  Mexico 
studyng  ,ts  traditions  and  its  history,  visiti  ,g 

-l^^^o,  the  way  places.  enjoyn,g,tss'uperb' 
mate  and  magndleen,  scenery  and,  above  all 
trying  to  get  ,n  touch  with  the  intimate,  every' 
day  l,fe  of  ,ts  courteous  and  frien.llv  peopl, 

For  th.s  volume  1  have  selected  the    etters 
wh,ch  deal  with  SOUK,  pluses  of  the  Cort"," 

and' -rT  f  '"■""■•"'  "-■^'""'^'  ->"  features 
and  uKKlents  associated  with  some  of  the  nat- 
ural cunos.fes  of  the  wonderful  country 

tahtv  of    hose  wr.ters  on  Mexico  who  are  for- 

:;r,t'''*^  "■''•' ;''^''''^'>'-"''-cend  to 
term  the  horrors  of  peonism,"  the  "attroci.i.s 
"f    the    revolutionists,"    the    "superstitions  of 


Komanism"  and  the  ■Corruption  of  Mexican 
poht,c,ans."       Menwho,ive'in„asshor 

J!'"  -T""  ''''""■^  "^  ''"""''  M-^^i^o  sur- 
passes .n  human  .nterest  any  country  i„  Amer- 
■ca.  -f  not  .n  the  world.  Peopled  by  an  un- 
known  and  n,yste  i.us  race  whose  orij^n  i, 
ost  ,n  the  twilight  of  a  past  that  has  no  hi 
tory.  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  offer  "ascin 

rrtr;ir^^'"""'"^---- 
r-~tz:=^;rri-- 

fasc,nat,on,    of    glorious     traditions,    of    un 
equalled  scenery  and    wonderful    natural    rl 

Out  of  the  welter  of  blood  and  carnage-the 
bram  storms  which  visit  every  people'soo  e 
or  later  when  nsng  to  a  higher  plane  of  evolu- 

enTh7aiI:r"  "'"  """''  -<^«-<^  ^'^^  ^i^- 
anlttP'','''"  '"*="'''  ''"P^-  ■-'"d  P^ay  for 

^iLiigiir^i-rd^ir-^-^ 
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L.  I. 

The  Valley  and  City  of  Mexico. 


\U 


Ucnr  Henry,— 


In  obedience  to  the  promise  I  ma<Ie  to  vou 
when  eavmg  home,  I  begin  this  morning  th J 
firs  of  a  senes  of  letters  I  propose  writing 
while  travellmg  through  this  ancient  an.l  mys 
teno.,s  land.  The  guide  books  and  railro!-,d 
folders  have  made  you  familiar  with  the  toun. 
and  c,t>es  on  the  line  of  travel,  from  F.l  Paso 
so,  „,  th,s  letter  I'l!  carry  you  through  a  terri-' 
tory  w.th  wh.ch  you  are  not  acquainted 

Passing  through  a  gorge  of  the  Otumb-. 
mounta.ns  the  descent  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Mexican  plateau  begins.  At  once,  one's  ar^ 
f  st,c  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is 
deepened  by  the  wonderful  perspectives  which 

At  last  we  cross  the  nm  of  the  valley  and  are 
now  p..s„,^  Ayotta,  a  Httle   vil,age^•epos;" 


22    HERE  AND  THERE  J  A'  MEXICO. 

.n  covetted  obscurity  on  th.  marshy  fringe  of 
Lake  Chalco.  fifteen  n.iles  from  the  hiftoric 
C.yofMex.co.  The  road  is  an  elevation  of 
^he  accent  causeway  constructed  in  pre-Span- 
■sh  fmes  through  a  shallow  lake,  now  emptied 
by  evaporatmn.     A.repellant  desert  of  black 

exist,  sole  witnesses  of  the  waters  which  in 
ear  y  times  covered  the  land.  The  approach 
to    he  cty  of  Montezuma  impresses  the  vTsit- 

not  of  melancholy  and  sadness. 

All   is   silence   and   desolation,    like     thit 
which  broods  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and 
uxunous  City  of  Palmyra.       As  we  advan 
vve  gaze  upon  small  fields  of  the  maguey  plant 
half-w,ld  cattle  and.  here  and  there   an  IndTan 
hm    enclosed    by    a    hedge    of    nopal  cactu 
SK-.rt,ng  a  rocky  elevation-the  Penon-siejo- 
w  nch  at  one  time  was  washed  by  the  salt  vvat- 
ers  of  the  vanished  lake  we  entered  an  aldea   a 

H.ll  of  the  Baths-famous  for    i,s     sulphur 
and  chala  waters.     I  returned  to  this  singu 
volcanic  formation  a  few  days  ago  in  ord!r  to 
xamine  minutely  the   .structure  of  the   rock 
Workmen,  when  openi,,,-  a    quarrv    here       i. 


IIKRE  AND  TllKRK  IN  MEXICO.         TA 

months  ago,  uncovered  the  remains  of  an  an- 
c.e.it  town  destroyed,  long  before  the  eononest, 
by  volcanic  eruption.  When  I  revisited  Penon 
the  p.t  was  strewn  with  broken  pottery,  pieces 
of  ollas  {water  jars),  fragments  of  flinl  arrow- 
heads and  spear  tips  of  obsidian  (volcanic 
glass). 

In  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  City 
are  three  skeletons  dug  out  of  this  quarry 
They  were  found  embedded  in  broken  lava  in- 
candescent sand  ar.d  tufa.  In  their  Museum 
cases  these  skeletons  repose  in  their  wi.idin.- 
sheets  of  volcanic  weaving  and  to  a  thoughtful 
visitor  to  the  "Hall  of  the  Dead"  Guggest 
melancholy  reflections  of  the  horrible  agony 
which  companioned  their  awful  doom 

Nearing  the  city  of  Mexico,  we  pa-s 
through  the  old  Garita  de  San  Lazaro  (gate 
of  St.  Lazarus)  near  which  stood  in  other  days 
the  leper  hospital,  where  the  unhappy  victims 
of  this  horrible  oriental  disease,  leprosv,  were 
sheltered  and  cared  for  by  consecrated  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  community. 

In  many  ways  Mexico  is  unlike  any  city 
m  the  world.  Its  superb  climate,  its  gor- 
geously flowering  parks,  alemeda  and  gardens 
Its  magnificent  churches  and  palaces  ihe  Na- 
tional Museum  and   wonderful   Opera   House 
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SIKXICO. 


the    great    Cathedral. 


-es-...pri,.g  o.  sp:;;Lr:;:rr'i::,;:::- 

on  thr.t  ^  ^mplexioned  In<!,ans  nu-t 

cirrlp  nf  ^     '  "^'^  ^"^   outside    tiie 

o;it";r'"'^""-'''^'-'^-''errne.ropol;: 

Spanish   times    but   thi  -^'  '"  1"'<^- 

t TV'*  "'*"S."r"L;;; 

hen  on  the  Mexco  r\tv  r^t  ' 

1   ,     -u      ■      "•^'-°  "-'ty  of  our  own  t  me  nr  t^ 

I  may  only  sav  that   -.c  ™  t 


! 
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Sagrario  and  indeed  the  city  proper  were  raise,! 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  early  past  and  the  pre- 
sent must  necessarily  fuse  into  each  other  so 
that  any  description  of  the  material  city  of  the 
Spaniards  must  cover  largely  the  Mexico  of 
today. 

The  streets  and  avenues  of  the  City  of  the 
Montezumas,  their  regularity  and  cleanliness 
the  severe  but  imposing  architecture  of  the 
public  buildings  and  private  residences-  the 
cupolas,  facades  and  lofty  towers  of  the  church 

'f'.i!  /,'""'"'  '^'^'"'  "f  'h^  "'y'«  P'-'tio^  and 
of  the  Alemeda  or  Central  Park,  leave  upon  the 
mind  a  smgularly  pleasing  impression  after 
the  melancholy  influence  produced  by  the 
nakedness  and  barren  desolation  of  the  an- 
proach  to  the  city.  What,  in  a  special  manner 
strikes  the  visiting  stranger  is  the  unexpected 
.ength  of  many  of  the  streets  which  interne  t 
at  right  angles,  or  form  diamond  crossings 
and  disclose  at  each  opening  an  admiiable 
view  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the 
Valloy  of  Tenochtitlan. 

The  great  central  square,  the  Plaz:-.  Mayor 

or  Zocalo,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  unlike  any-' 

1;"^  ot  us  kind  in  North  America.     \'.'hcp  in 

-22  the  Aztec  temple  of  human  sacrifice  was 

destroyed  by  Cortes  and  a  Spanish  city  plan- 
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""I,  ,-,n  oper.  space  was  laid  out  to  form  a  mrk 
"  front  of  a  Christian  Church  to  be  r"  i  ed  o' 
^  sue  of  the  sacrificial  ten,p,e  of  ,„rt™ 
the  citj-an  ohiong  square  made  heautiful  hv 
op-     -es,  a   flowing  fountain   and   hec       , 
fa.rest   flowers-atui   upon   which   nine  of  ,h. 
e.gh  y  streets  of  the  city  focus,  all  th     "tree, 
car    mes  converge  and   citizens,   visitor,       ' 
ven<lors  of  fruit  and  iced  drinks  .atler.fdl 
hours  of  the  day  and  earlvn,^.ht        '""■"■'" 

The    gre  It    cathedral'— the    Holv     M^tr 
pcuan  Church  of  Mexico-overlook     t       /o"" 

tne    s,pan,sh    V,ceroys_„ow    the    Parliament 
nuik hugs — w  th    -i    fr„„.  ,  "■n.iiiitn: 

-ndre/feet  fiL^nl^r:^::,--^,:- 

-p,  and  th:-  p::rt;;,e:'^;;ord:.r^^:rtr  ^: 

square  to  the  West  and  South  ^ 

Naturally  the  first  buil.ling  to  which   the 

educated  stranecr  ti,rn»  „.h      i.  ""^ 

aiif,cr  turns  when  he  enters  Mexico 

-  en,ern,g  the  valley  of  Mexico  beholds  the 
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r.jyal  donn'  and  .he  prodigious  towers  of  this 
magnificent  monument. 

The  Cathedral— famous  under  the  viceroys 
for  Its  interior  decorations,  its  wealth  .if  fif- 
teenth century  paintings,  its  solid  silver  sanc- 
tuary railings  and   precious  marbles,  still   rc- 
tams  and   merits  its  architecturaly  unrivalled 
reputation.     It  is  a  vast  and  imposing  struc- 
ture five  hundre.'  feet  long,  falling  away  from 
two  very  high  and  strikingly  effective  towers 
and  .->  f.,cade  of  wonderful  design.     This  great 
monument    is   elevated    some    feet   above   the 
level  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.     Its  foundations  res. 
on  the  stones  and  grinning  idols  of  the  Aztec 
temple    of    sacrifice-the     TeocalH-dedicatcd 
to  the  god  of  war  before   vvh,-,„e  stalue  sixLy 
five  of  Cortes'  men  were  immolated,  their  palpi- 
tating and  smoking  hearts  torn  out  and  offer- 
ed to  the  god  the   morning  after  Cortes  and 
.Alverado   saved   their  men   from    annihilation 
on    the   awful    "Noche    Triste— the    Night    „i 
Sorrow." 

The  pagan  temple  with  its  dependencies 
filled  a  much  larger  space  than  does  the  Cathe- 
dral. An  early  manu.script  known  to  archaeo- 
logists as  the  "Chimal-popoca--  and  written 
m  the  language  of  the  Anuahacs.  says  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Cathedral  rest  on  a  forest 
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t  ."t  '°^^  'r"  V"^^"^"  "^y  -°"  'Chains  and 
th„t  to  .strengthen  the  foundations  the  buttress- 
es of  the  sacred  build„,g  rest  on  heaps  of  brok- 
en  statues  of  heathen  divinities 

^rr.jA\  ™P'-^^-^ion  'eft  upon  the  mind  on 
■mmed-ately  entering  the  great  ehurch  is  a 
.ensa  K.,  of  ghx>n,  and  coldness,  for  the  choir 
of  the  Canons  h.des  the  entire  perspective  to 

hose  passing  in  by  the  n,am  door.'  fi't  I  ; 
'legress  the  beauty  and  immensity  of  this  d^ 
v.ne  creation  in  stone  grow  upon  you  and'you 
^■gm  to  experience  the  sublime  s'ensations  of 

Byron  when  he  stood  under  the  dome  of  St 

i'eter's,  for  here: 

Majesty, 

Power,  glory,   strength  and   beauty  all  are 

aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled  " 

Bayard  1  aylor  could  not  restrain  his  meed 
of  adm„at.on  fo,  this  noble  work  of  human 
gcmus  and  for  the  generosity  .,f  the  men  t iu^ 

America,  he  wntes,  "is  comparable  to  ^his 
g  eat  temple  of  modern  Mexico,  the  most  beau 
..vast  .and  bold  of  all  sacred  or  pro^^.^e 
^u.ldmg.s  of  our  Continent,  If  .he  Roman 
Church  had  done  nothing  i„  North  Am^ica 
l-.t  construct  this  woncerful  edifice  she  wou  d 
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have  placed  a  continen.  •[•<',•■■  ^l)ngations  to 
her."  This  great  temple  etishrining  the  re- 
mains of  saints  and  sinners  antidates  the  begin- 
nings of  nearly  all  the  religions  and  religions 
cults  of  America,  It  has  outlived  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  ambitious  men  and  seems  destiti- 
e<l  to  witness  the  di'cay  and  burial  of  Mexico 
as  an  independent  nation. 


L  II. 


CHILAPA 

Buried  in  isolation  l>y  the  foothills  of  the 
.S.orras  Madres.  in  the  State  of  Guerrero 
the  niland  town  of  Chilapa  has  for  many  cen- 
times, lived  its  own  life  in  its  own  way  and 
passed  .ts  uneventful  years  in  drowsv  solitude 
t  IS  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south 
l)y  west  of  Mexico  City  and  its  picturesque, 
population  of  8,300  souls  seems  never  to  in- 
crease or  diminish.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
colonised  by  the  early  Spaniards  and  is  thirty 
mdes  away  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

The  site  was  n.Juded  in  the  grant  of  Em- 
peror Charles  V  to  the  Marques  de  Valle  of 
Oaxaco  (To  Cortes,  Conqueror  of  Mexico)  and 
a  settlement  was  made  here  before  1620  Then 
Chdapa  was  made  a  town  and  a  few  years 
later  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  The 
first  Church,  a  frame  building  erected  for  the 
Spanish  Colonists  and  the  converted  members 
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of  the  Chichimic  tribe,  was  replaced  in  1659  by 
a  substantial  structure  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1798.  The  splcn.lid 
Cathedral  completed  in  1843,  and  seriously 
damaged  by  the  last  earthqu.ike  is  a  solidly 
constructed  and  an  imposing  building 

When  on  the  morning  of  March  26,  nev  , 
reached  Mexico  City  that  Chilapa  and  Chilpa- 
'^>ngo  were  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  an<l 
many  ayes  lost  a  waye  of  sadness  and  pity 
passed  through  the  National  Capital. 

That    afternoon,    accompanied    by    three 
Mexican    gentlemen    I     boarded    the     Sierra 
Madre  an<l  Pacific  train  for  Tixtla.     Here  we 
took  burros,  crossed  the  Huajuapan  Mountains 
and  descending,  came  in  sight  of  the  dcyastatcd 
city       As  wc  drew    near,    we    could    see    the 
smoke   ascending   from    the    burning   houses 
and    met    fugitives    on    their    way    to    Chil- 
pacngo   and   Tixtla.       When    we   approached 
the  suburbs  we  rode  into  groups  of  men,  women 
and  children,  camped  in  the  open  and  showing 
s.fi:..s  of  a   night  of  suffering  from   cold  and 
terror      There   was  no  order,  eyerything  and 
everybody  were  in  confusion,  and  no  one    ap- 
parently, knew   what  to  do  or  where   to'  go 
V\  hen  we  entered  the  city  the  devastation  was 
appalling.     Members  of  the  City  Guard  were 
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patrolling  the  streets;  they  were  forced  to 
search  for  temporary  quarters  as  their  barracks 
were  destroyed  when  the  Mayoralty  buildinRS 

There  were  only  a  few  frame  structures 
■n  the  city,  and  as  many  of  the  sun  bake<l 
houses  of  the  poor  had  floors  of  "rammed 
earth  the  fire  which  followed  the  earthquake 
was  under  control  when  we  arrived. 

Two  hours  after  we  entered  the  city  a 
company  of  R„rales  (mounted  police)  rode  in 
from  Ometepec  and  at  once  organised  the 
citizens  into  companies,  and  began  the  demoli- 
tion of  dangerous  walls  and  the  removal  of 
(lehris. 

Never  until  then  did  I  appreciate  the  worth 
and  efficiency  of  military  trainng  and  military 
efficiency.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  three  days 
under  the  command  and  supervision  of  the 
i^urales.  order  will  be  completely  restored  and 
the  city,  so  lar  as  circumstances  will  permit 
assume  its  wonted  life. 

And  now  let  me  record  some  of  the  por- 
tends which  heralded  the  coming  of  the  cala- 
mity and  a  few  of  the  inci.lents  associated  with 
it. 

On  the  morning  of  March  26th  at  7  50  a 
very  severe  earthquake,  accompr.nied  by  sub- 
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turrancan  s.nm.ls.  rockci  the  city.     The  phe- 
nomenon was  so  marked  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  great  terrageneous  mass  was  ahoiit  to  pass 
from  under  the  peoples'  feet  and,  for  a  moment, 
the  falhng  m  of  every  roof  was  exj.ectcd       In 
fonr  m.nmes  the  trembling  cccurred  again  with 
omtnons  violence  while  strange  an<l  mysterious 
no.se.s  beneath  the  earth  carried  terror  to  the 
.carts  of  the  people      Fear  and  expectati,   ,  o* 
<lcath   were  contagious  an<l  even  strong  men 
tremb.ed  m  the  presence  of  their  appr„aching 
doom.     The  great  pla.a,  the  city  park  and  oner 
spaces    which   promised   security   from   build- 
nigs  threatening  to  fall,    were    filled  by  young 
and    old    beside    themselves    with    terror    and 
panic. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  great  shock  we 
were  told  ,the  sky  turned  a  dark  re<l.  the'  air 
hecame  hot  and  suffocating  and  ihe  intensitv 
of  the  sdence  awesome  and  oppressive.  Then 
the  weir<l  noises  under  the  peoide's  feet  deep- 
ened m  volume,  the  stm  swung  blood  re<l  in 
a  murK-y  sky  and,  over  the  Sieras,  oscillated 
dark  and  portentious  clouds. 

The  animals  seemed  to  have  had  an  in- 
timation of  danger  hours  before  the  city  was 
-struck.  Cattle  bunched  together  and  bellowed 
>■'  the  field,  domestic  f„,vl  ran  aimlessly  from 
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place  to  place-  and  i„  their  ,nv„  way  sh.nvcd 
the  fear  which  cctrollcl  the,,,.    nj\u^2^ 

g  ta,l.  f„  lowed  their  owners  from  p,ace    0 

K    e  search,,,^  th.r  eyes  for  some  explana- 

t  o„  or  encouragement.     Then  when  the  first 

.rned  hack  the.r  ears,  brayed  an.l  whinnied- 
fowls  roosted  h,gh,  an,l  the  cattle  lying  down' 
sprang   to   their   feet   terrified,   hun  hed     l^se 

-ul  stood  as  if  preparing  for  wolves.     T  ," 
was   heard   again   the  subterranean   rumbling 

■'hoarse,   muffled   growling   and-the     as-' 

trophe  entered. 

The  earth  swung,  as  swings  a  giant  pen- 

ciulum.  from  the  northeast  to  the  .fouthwe 
hnrap.dly  oscillated  from  west  to  east;    he 
arth  was  a hve  and  wounded  by  some  awful 

ndT"  fr     "       ■'"'■''  '•'  '--■fie  hurrican     o 
u  nd  bu,  d„,g,  ,,„„  „ 

Cathedral  towers  leaned  to  the  west,  ringi,  g 

the  great  bells,  then  all  was  confusion.  "^ 

Ihappened,"  said  a  merchant  to  me,  "to  be 

Ime    Th  '->•"'  hurrying  towards  mt 

,■  ^}"'  -swaying  of  the  earth  threw  m'e 
'"»vntw,ce;a  fearsome  noise  filled  the  T 
occas,oned  by  the  crash  of  falling  houses    the 
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l)cl!owing  of  cattle  an<l  the  cries  of  women  and 
children.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  uhere  my 
house  stood,  meeting  with  terrified  men 
women  and  children,  wildly  gesticulating' 
crynig  out  'ruina,  ruina  ,the  end  of  the  world, 
God  have  mercy  on  us.' 

"My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  rushed 
forward  with  the  hope  of  seeing  my  family,  for, 
to  add  to  the  horrors  of  my  surroundings,'  the 
groans  and  cries  of  many  fallen  led  me  to'fear 
that  each  heap  of  ruins  might  be  a  sepulchre 
Arrived  at  the  place  where  my  house  was  I 
found  but  a  great  heap  of  rubbish.  I  called 
lustily  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  one  alive 
in  the  rum  but  no  one  answered  me.  I  then  ran 
on  to  another  part  of  the  town  and  learned 
that  my  wife  and  family  were  safe  with  a 
friend." 

In  the  annals  of  its  humble  history  there 
is  no  record  telling  that  Chilapa  had  ever 
passed  through  as  severe  and  trying  experience- 
Fortunately  few  lives  were  lost.  The  fire 
threatened  at  one  time  to  burn  up  the  whole 
City,  but  by  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  it  was  luckily  extinguished  after  six 
hours  of  fighting.  Conspicuous  among  the 
fire-fighters  was  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  who 
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are  now  moving  amon^r  the  homeless,  carrvi,,,, 
consolation,  comic-,  ,,,.  i  food  to  the  poor 
people  squatting  in  I'v;  .>laza  and  in  f.elds  „.,,- 
side  the  city. 

On  the  Calle  del  Prad.to,  the  main  street 
of  Ch.lapa,  there  is  an  opening  or  fissure,  six 
mches  wide  produced  by  the  earthquake;  it  is 
now  slowly  closing,  but  is  squeezing  out  a 
bluish  grey  mud  quite  hot  to  the  touch  The 
"'gnt  before  the  earthquake  shook  the  city  a 
sustained  silence,  uncanny  in  its  weir  intensity 
and  pro  ongation  settled  down  upon  Chilapa 
and  the  land  around  it. 

Another  strange  thing  happened.  The  Rio 
del  Sabine,  a  little  river  flowing  through  the 
own  on  Its  way  to  the  Pacific,  stood  still  an 
hour  before  the  first  shocT<  and,  between  the 
f.rst  and  second  st,  es,  flowed  back  as  if 
affrighted. 

The  great  tower  on  the  right  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ,s  a  ruin  and  the  walls  of  the  splendid  fane 
are  badly  damaged.  The  Cathedral  is  built  on 
the  South  side  of  the  Plaza  de  San  Rafael  and 
IS  approached  by  a  stone  terrace.  Upon  this 
terrace  and  in  front  of  the  sacred  building 
ands  on  a  granite  platform  a  life-si.ed  marble 
statue   of   Puis    IX,   the   gift   of  the  Sociedad 
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Catolica.  Elevated  upon  the  terrace  the  Cathe- 
dral rises  to  a  magnificent  height  and  towers 
ahovt  the  neighboring  huildings  and,  indeed 
over  the  city  itself.  On  the  west  front  rise  two 
lofty  towers  and  b  tween  these  is  the  main 
entrance,  surmounted  l.y  a  stone  arch  and 
basso-relievos  in  white  marble.  Over  the  main 
entrance  is  cut  the  date  when  the  Church  was 
liudt,  the  Arms  of  the  Republic,  and,  in  a  niche 
stands  a  statue  of  St.  Peter.  Over  the  door  to 
the  nght  IS  a  carving  representing  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stign-nta  or  the  Marks  of  the 
Five  Wounds ;  and  -  .r  the  entrance  to  the 
left  a  basso-relievo  of  Santa  Ro,sa  presenting 
a  crown  of  flowers  to  the  Divine  Babe  reposing 
m  the  Virgin  Mother's  Arms. 

The  building  is  of  massive  construction, 
..ith  heavy  buttresses,  the  whole  of  a  dark 
blue  stone  resembling  blue  basalt  The  in- 
terior of  the  Cathedral  is  almost  severe  in  its 
simplicity.  The  aisles  arc  divided  from  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  Church  by  twenty  fluted 
pillars  which  support  the  delicate  and  beanti- 
ully  vaulted  roof.  The  central  arches  form  a 
Latin  Cross  on  which  rises  a  fine  dome.  Within 
the  dome  are  paintings  in  tempora  (a  white 
mi.xture  like  calsomine)   representing  the  As- 
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sumption  of  the  filcsscd  Virgin  witl.  Knu.i's  uf 
the  pnncpal  characters  of  Sacrc.l  History    On 
each  side  of  the  aisles  arc  rows  <  f  chapels  of 
.Saracen  design  in  purest  marble.     The   High 
Altar  erected  in  1849  after  designs  by  Loruuo 
JlKlalgo  ,s  rarsed  upon  a  platform  of  four  steps 
■s  o    variegated   marble  of  sheen  polish,  and 
so  effectually  is  the  harmony  of  color  followed 
■n  the  placement  of  the  panels  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the  marbles  seem  to  fade  into  and  em- 
brace each  other.  The  sanctuary  is  enclosed  by 
a  handsome  railing  of  tumbago   (a  composite 
metal  of  goM,  silver  and  copper)  cast  in  Seville 
Like  many  of  the  cities  of  CentrnI  .America 
Chilapa  IS  within  what  is  known  as  the  "seismic 
zone     and   is   subject  to  periodic   tremblings 
but  not  since   1798  has   the   city  experienced 
such  a  violent  visitation  as  the  earthquake  of 
March  26th. 


L  III. 
REVENGE  OF  A  BANDIT'S  MISTRESS 

While  in  Chilapa  I  was  told  that  for  many 
year.,  during  the  unsettled  condition  of  Mexico 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
IJeclarat.or  of  Independence  in  1829  the 
romantic  little  cty  earned  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety for  its  sympathy  with  and  the  help  it 
gave  to  guerrila  chiefs  and  mountain  l-aadits 
who  in  those  eruptive  times  ambushed  the 
h.g-hways  and  passes  leading  to  Mexico  Citv 
and  to  Acapulr:o  on  the  Pacific. 

For  fifty  years  after  its  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence Mexico  was  a  seething  cauUlro,, 
of  political  fermentation  and  civil  strife  Like 
the  Hell  of  the  Patriarch  Job:  "Ubi  Nulhis 
ordo  sed  sempiternus  horror  regnat-where 
there  is  no  order  but  eternal  horror  reigns  " 
Mexico  was  abandoned  to  riots,  uprisings  re- 
volutions and  internicine  wars,  and  its  peoole 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ,  -ili;,. 
tion. 
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The  roads  and  trails  from  Acapulco  to 
Mexico  City,  from  Vera  Cruz,  from  El  Paso 
del  ^o^te,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
were  infested  with  cut-throats,  bandits  and 
highwaymen,  organized  into  companies  under 
daring  and  ferocious  leaders.  From  the 
mountains  and  inaccessible  retreats  of  the 
forests  these  outlaws  swept  down  upon  the 
diligencios  or  stage  coaches,  rifled  the  mails 
and  robbed  the  passengers  and  if  any  fool,  or 
reckless  man  among  them  showed  fight,  he 
was,  at  once,  shot  down  or  knifed. 


COMING  OF  THE  RURALES 

When,  in  1876,  General  Porfirio  Diaz  fought 
his  way  to  the  Presidency  of  Mexico  and  was, 
on  May  6th,  proclaimed  by  Congress  Chief  of 
the  Republic,  he  at  once  began  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  his  country  and  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order.  Come  what  might,  he  resolved  to 
suppress  banditery  and,  if  necessary,  annihilate 
the  outlaws.  After  raising  the  pay  of  his  of- 
ficers and  .soldiers,  he  increased  his  infantry 
and  cavalry  and  began  to  garrison  the  moir.t- 
ain  towns  and  villages.  Then  he  despatched 
messengers    into    the    forests    and   mountains 
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inviting  the  chiefs  of  the  bandits  to  meet  him 
at  Oaxaca,  promising  them  immunity  for  all 
past  offences.  He  threatened  that  unless  they 
met  him  half-way  in  his  efforts  to  pacify  the 
land— his  country  and  theirs— he  would  open 
upon  them  a  war  of  extermination.  Diaz  had 
a  dash  of  Indian  blood  in  him,  and  as  the 
captains  of  the  outlaws  were  all  half-castes  or 
three  quarters  bred,  they  trusted  him  and  came 
to  Oaxaca. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  the 
President,  with  consumate  address,  submitted 
a  proposition  to  the  robber  chiefs.  He  pledged 
his  word  that  he  w  old  organize  them,  and 
those  of  their  men  \/ho  would  follow  them, 
into  a  battalion  of  mounted  police  to  be  known 
under  the  distinctive  title  of  "Rurales."  The 
officers— captains,  lieutenants  and  non-com 
missioned  officers— all  but  the  Colonel,  might 
be  nominated  by  themselves. 

Their  mounts  would  be  pic'ted  from  the 
best  herds  in  Mexico,  their  uniforms  would  be 
of  leather  buff  and  their  hats  of  Andalusian 
felt.  Their  pay  would  be  two  centavos  higher 
than  that  of  the  regular  army  and,  over  the 
past,  a  shroud  would  be  dropped. 

"I  have  your  blood  flowing  in  my  veins." 
said  Porfirio  Diaz,  "I  know  that  desperation. 
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poverty  and  the  awful  past  drove  you  to  where 
you  are  and  what  you  are.  I  am  your  friend, 
but  we  must  have  peace  and  security;  travc? 
through  our  country  must  be  safe ;  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  to  our  belove'd  Mexico.  1  make 
no  threats,  but— well,  you  know  me.  It  you 
accept  my  terms,  you  must  swear  to  me  to 
make  relentless  war  on  outlaws,  murderers 
and  fugitives  from  justice.  You  will  pledge 
yourselves  to  protect  our  own  people  and 
strangers  passing  through  the  Republic,  and 
to  pursue,  night  and  day,  as  our  spotted  leopard 
does  its  prey ,  all  murderers  and  highway 
robbers." 

The  President  won  the  bandits  to  his  side 
and  in  six  months  the  battalion  of  Mounte<l 
Police  was  organized.  The  sons  and  grand 
sons  of  these  desperate  men  are  the  "Rurales" 
of  today,  and  when  on  May  5th,  every  year,  a 
great  military  parade  passes  through  Mexico 
City  to  commemorate  the  storming  of  Puebia, 
these  Rurales  in  their  picturesque  uniforms  arc 
the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the  great  re- 
view and  procession. 

Among  the  four  leaders  of  the  bandits  who 
refused  to  meet  Diaz  at  Oaxaca,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  and  notorious  was  Pablo 
Ocampo.     Ocampo,  with  his  h.md  of  sixty  ot 
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seventy  cutthroats  levied  toll  on  all  travelers 
to  or  from  Acapulco.  He  was  charged  with 
the  CO-  mission  of  many  cold-blooded  murders, 
deeds  of  violence,  and  an  audacity  in  his  raids 
bordering  on  the  incredible.  He  was  as 
familiar  with  the  canyons,  barrancas  and  dark 
recesses  of  the  Southern  Sierrrs  as  the  coyote 
and  jaguar  with  their  prowling  grounds. 

When,  at  the  head  of  his  gang  of  murder- 
ous marauders,  he  entered  Chilapa  a  public 
Holiday  was  proclaimed  and  a  right  royal  re- 
ception given  to  himself  and  his  men.  He 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  citizens  and,  after 
he  and  his  merry  men  passed  a  day  or  two  in 
feasting  and  carousing,  they  returned  to  their 
mountain  lairs  leaving  Chilapa  richer  by  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

After  the  Rurales  were  organized  and 
drilled  two  companies  were  marched  to  Chilapa 
with  orders  to  stamp  out  brigandage  in  the 
Southern  Sierras.  Aveturo  Padro,  a  former 
notorious  bandit  chief  of  Queretaro,  was  in 
command  of  the  Rurales  and,  soon  after  quart- 
ering his  men,  he  dispatched  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Chilapa  with  a  message  to  Pablo 
Ocampo.  Padro  advised  Ocampo  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  come  in  and  surrender,  promising 
them  immunity  for  the  past.     Ocampo  received 
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the  messenger,  whom  he  knew  well,  with 
cordiality  but  advised  him  to  return  and  in- 
form Aveturo  Padro  that  he  preferred  to  live 
his  own  life  in  his  own  way. 

For  six  months  the  Rurales  trailed  Ocarapo 
and  his  band  over  the  Southern  Sierras, 
engaged  them  in  skirmishes  and  running  fights! 
but  could  never  capture  them.  The  gov- 
ernment offered  three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
head  of  Ocampo  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
charmed  life. 

After  repeated  engagements  with  the 
Rurales,  the  followers  of  Ocampo  were  notice- 
ably reduced  in  numbers,  yet  the  robber  chief 
remained  unmoved  and  defiant,  continued  his 
robberies  and  laughed  at  Prado  and  his  men. 
Living  with  him  as  a  wife  and  sharing  his 
fortunes  was  a  young  girl  of  twenty-three 
years  a  native  Chihuahuanese,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  him  and  accompanied  him  on  many 
of  his  raids.  Those  who  remember  her  say 
she  was  a  handsome  brunette,  of  dark  olive 
complexion  and  eyes  luminous  and  innocent 
as  those  of  tlx-  Sierra  fawn.  She  was  a  crack 
shot  with  rifk  md  pistol,  and  at  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred paces  unerringly  killed  her  quarry. 
Everj  evening  v.hen  the  band  made  camp, 
Ocampo  took  charge  of  her  rifle  and  revolver,' 
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tlircw  tip  a  temporary  shelter  outside  the  camp 
and,  with  Benita,  slept  on  the  skins  of  wolves 
and  bears  he  had  killed,  always  regretting  that 
animals  were  not  Rurales. 

One  morning  the  young  Chichuahuanese 
became  a  mother.  The  female  companion  of 
a  bandit  ,,is  not  supposed  to  yield  to  maternal 
weakness.  The  accident  of  a  birth  detained 
the  band  five  hours  and,  as  they  feared  pursuit 
by  the  Rurales,  the  young  girl  with  her  babe 
mounted  her  horse  and  held  the  pace  set  by  the 
leader.  The  feeble  cries  of  the  new  born  babe 
irritated  Ocampo. 

"The  child  will  lead  to  our  capture."  he 

ispered.     Snatching   the   newly   born   babe 

iom  the  oreast  of  its  mother,  ',e  seized  it  by 

the  foot  and,  dashing  its  head  against  a  rock, 

flung  the  mutilated  child  into  a  ravine. 

Benita  witnessed  the  awful  act  with,  ap- 
parently calm  composure ;  she  uttered  no  cry, 
shed  no  tears  and,  when  the  brigand  band  con- 
tmued  its  march  she  followed  in  silence.  All 
that  day  Benita  Lagardo  spoke  not  a  word  to 
Pablo  Ocampo  and^  when  night  fell  she  lay 
by  his  side,  answering  him  in  monosyllables, 
by  "yes"  or  "no." 

That  night  when  Pablo  and  his  band  were 
buried  in  deep  sleep,  the  Chihuhuanese  raised 
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herself,  gently,  quietly,  to  a  sitting  position 
detached  from  her  grr>ile  a  large  hunting  knife 
which  she  always  tarried,  looked  upon  the 
face  of  Pablo,  her  lover:  one  hand  she  fastened 
stealthdy,  but  firmly  in  his  long,  bushy  hair 
and  with  tbe  other  hand  cut  his  throat  from 
ear  to  ear.  Then  she  separated  tfie  head  from 
the  neck,  wrapped  it  in  her  silk  reboso,  mount- 
ed her  horse  and  st<,le  away.  Ocampo  would 
never  awake  to  murder  again. 

Not  the  slightest  noise  betrayed  the  secret 
of    her    maternal     vengeance.     Carrying     her 
ghastly   bundle,   she   made   a   detour'  of  s  me 
mdes  lest  she  might  arouse  the  sent:nels  sleep- 
ing by  the  worn  path.    All  that  night  she  rode 
through  the  woods,  entered  miniature  canyrs 
waded    in    streams,,    but    never     dismounted 
bhe  feared  pursuit  and  hid  her  trail. 
^      The   following  morning,   at   about   seven 
o  clock  a  company  of  Ruraks  halted  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  for  breakfast.     The  lieut- 
enant was  taking  his  chocolate  and  rolls  in  an 
improvised  tent,  when  his  sentinal  announced 
the  approach  of  a  mounted  man  from  the    direc 
t.on  of  La  Cuz.     The  officer  finished  his  choco- 
late and  came  out.     Benita  rode  into  the  camp 
and,    to    the   surprise   of   the    Lieutenant,  the 
cabellero  was  a  young  girl  carrying  a  brace  of 
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pistols  at  her  belt  and  a  long  knife  the  naked 
blade  of  which  was  ominously  visible. 

Hanging  from  the  pommel  of  her  saddle 
the  Lieutenant  saw  a  peculiar  appearing 
bundle,  wet  and  reddish.  When  she  had  stead 
led  her  mount  she  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
officer  and  .spoke:  "Buenas  dias  capitan;  I 
understand  your  government  offers  3,000  pesos 
for  the  head  of  Pablo  Ocampo."  The  lieut- 
enant confirmed  the  proclamation. 

He   aquin!    El    testa    del    Pablo   Ocamp,, 
e  yo  miemo  er  su  marceba— Behold  the  head 
of  Pablo   Ocampo,   and   I   was   his   mistress  " 
Untieing  the  gory  head  from  the  reboso,  Benita 
threw  It  at  the  officer's  feet.     The  dismember- 
ed head  was  brought  to  Chilapa  and  recognized 
by    those     who     knew     Ocampo      intimately 
Ihere  is  an  air  of  romance  around  the  finale  of 
this    gruesome    history.     A     sargeant     of  the 
Kurale   company  enamored   of  the   beauty  of 
Benita   made   a   proposal   of   marriage   to   the 
Ch.chuahuanese  brunette  which  was  favorably 
received.     The   Bandit's   mistress  became   the 
wife  of  the  Rurale  sargeant.     With  the  death 
of  Ocampo  brigandage  disappeared   from   the 
Sierra  Madre  del  Sur. 


L  IV. 

CORTES  AND  THE  VALXEY  OF 
MEXICO 

I  am  now  about  to  enter  upon  some  in- 
teresting and  surprising  details  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  plunge  of  the  daring  Spaniard 
uito  this  mysterious  land.  On  my  return  to 
this  City  from  Chilapa  I  passed  many  delight- 
ful hours  m  the  iMexican  National  Library 
burrowing,  tunneling  into  and  dusting  the 
cobwebs  from  many  early  Spanish  records  and 
archives  m  which  this  National  depositary  of 
information  is  so  rich. 

When  on  the  morning  of  November  3 
15U,  the  Spanish  General,  Hernando  Cortes 
came  to  the  range  of  mountains  separating  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico  from  those  of  Puebla  he 
was  fifty  miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico 
When  coming  here  three  months  ago  I  left 
the  Mexican  Central  train  at  Otumba,  where 
nn  July  8,  1.S20,  Cortes  fought  his  historic  battle 
on    his    retreat    from    Mexico    City    after  the 
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disastrous  "Nr,che  Tricste-or   Night  of  Sor- 
row," 

To  cross  the  range,  the  daring  adventurer 
with  his  fighters  followed  the  defile  between 
two  of  the  loftiest   mountains   on   the   North 
American  Continent.     These  mountains  retain 
todaj  the  same  names  which  were  given  them 
before   the   Spanish    Conqn.est.     To   his   right 
towered    in    imperial   strength    and    grandeur 
Popocatepetl     (17.782    alt)     the     "Hill      that 
bmokes,    and  on  his  left  Ixtaccihuatl   (16.060 
Alt),  the  "White  Woman",  so  called  by  some 
one  dead  a  thousand  years,  from  the  shining 
robe  of  snow  falling  from  the  head  and  should 
ers  of  this  woman  of  great  age  and  wondrou-= 
beauty. 

The  "Hill  that  Smokes"  is  2,000  feet  higher 
than  the  famous  Mont  Blanc,  and  into  one  of 
.ts   two  craters,   1,000  feet  deep,   the   fearless 
Spaniard,   Montaro,   i„    1521,   descended    in   a 
b^.sket   and    brought   out   sulphur   when    the 
powder  of  the  army  was  running  low      Turn 
mg   an    angle    of   the   pass    the  adventurous 
.Spaniards   caught    their   f;rst   glimpse   of   the 
wonderful    valley    of     Mexico.     As     thev  ad 
vanced  the  valley  unfolded  till  they  carne  to 
Amecameca  where   they  halted  to  gaze  upon 
the  transcendent  vision.     Before  them  in  die 
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JtarK.  and  high  .n  air  rose  the  great  sacrifi- 
^>al    temple.     r.,ke   an    Indian    Empress    with 
h^r  c„ronal  of  pearls,  the  pagan  cit^  vit^ its 
wlute  towers  and  sacrificial  pVam.ds  rep  s^ 
to  all  ,eem.ng  on   the   bosom   of  the   waters 

l^J!:^'t:  V  "'"   ''''''  °"  "^^  "P-^'  °' 
great  pnce    the  Ven.ce  of  the  Azte...  for  which 

they    ought  and   of  which   they  dreamed 
'He.J"stS;^-;--,;--^. 

mit  of  the  Alps  with  his  army  by  detours  ind 
-er  snows  and  .ce  that  wore  down  h  men 
When  despa.r  was  gnawing  at  their  endurance 
and  courage,  the  Nubian  horsemen  rode  up 
the  mc  ,„,  ,„,  ,^,^^,  .^^._.  ^^^^^^  Ode  u 

Han,bal  was  ,„  their  front,  and  calling  I,  s  o  ' 
'ZTr"  ""'•  '''^  Carthagenian  w.th  o,u- 
He  h  '?  ""'"'"'  '°  "^'^  P'-ns  of  Ita^ 
He  then  w,th  a  sweep  of  his  hind  drew  "line 
around  Lombardy  through  which' the  r7vrPo 
exchil^^^"^f'  T^  ""'-'"'■  "L-  -  -^"  he 
that,  hav.ng  scaled  these  mountains,  we  hive 

and  tT       71'  "'  ''"P-^-->'>'e  walis  o    Italv 
and  those  of  Rome.     The  march  from  now  on 
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will  be  down  to  the  plains  an<l  of  easy  accom- 
plishment." 

Between  the  pose  and  ambition  of  Haniba! 
beholding  Italy  for  the  first  time  and  the  grati- 
fication and  supreme  joy  of  Cortes  surveying 
with  his  officers  the  valley  of  Mexico,  there 
is  a  striking  analogy. 

Marching  over  the  southern  lands  of  L.ike 
Chalco,  the  Spaniards  moved  through  woods 
and  groves  ripe  with  autumnal  fruits  of  rich 
and  tempting  hue,  and  through  cultivated 
fields  o'  yellow  maize,  irrigated  by  canals 
opening  from  neighbouring  lakes.  Cortes  witii 
his  mailed  fig!iters  now  entered  upon  a  narrow 
causeway  built  straight  through  the  shallow 
lake.  After  crossing  the  isthmus  dividing 
Lakes  Chalco  and  Tezcuco  they  entered  upon 
an  imperial  reservation  entrusted  to  '.he  care 
of  Montezuma's  brother.  This  was  the  land 
of  I/tapalapan,  and  the  superior  architecture 
of  the  buildings  evoked  the  admiration  ol 
Cortes  and  his  officers. 

Much  to  their  surprise,  the  fields  were 
arranged  in  squares,  were  stocked  with  fruit 
trees  and  planted  in  flower-bearing  shrubs  of 
Mexican  ai\d  tropical  flora.  Here  also  was 
a  huge  reservoir,  1,600  y^rds  in  circumference 
in  which  fish  brought  from  the  .Atlantic  .ind 
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Pacific  Oceans  were  swimming.  In  another 
quarter  was  a  great  aviary  or  bird  cage  in 
which  were  confined  many  species  of  birds 
more  remarkable  lor  brilliancy  of  phimage  thai; 
sweetness  of  song. 

Cortes  cainpc<l  in  Istapalapan  for  the  niglit 
intending  to  enter  Mexico  City  (Tenochtitlan) 
the  next  day.  While  the  adventurous  anil 
daring  Spaniard  with  his  men  are  resting  m 
preparation  for  the  morrow,  let  us  briefly 
review  a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  the 
wonderful  land. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  temples  and 
massive  buildings,  and  the  valuable  and  in- 
teresting records  collected  by  the  French  Arch- 
aecilogist,  M.  Aubin,  who  translatei;  the  'Code.-c 
Chimalpopoca"  would  seem  to  prove  con-, 
ciusively  that  many  of  the  states,  included' 
today  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  were  peopled 
and  partially  civilised  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  manners,  customs  and 
tribal  lanaguagcs  presented  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  a  maratime  race  which 
in  pre-Roman  times  peopled  the  basin  of  the 
iMediterranean. 

In  early  days,  and  of  these  days  we  have 
no  written  records,  Anahuac,  now  known  as 
Mexico,    was    settled    by   a    race   of   pyr  -lid 
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builders,  sun  worshippers  and  spiritists.  Tra- 
<I.t.on  has  not  handed  down  to  us  their  name 
or  the.r  origin  What  is  left  of  the  annals  of 
Anahuac  record  that  about  648  A.  D  an  in- 
vadnig  army,  probably  from  the  south  con- 
quered the  tribes  and  settled  in  the  land 
These  were  the  Toltees  who  built  Tula  fifty 
mdes  from  the  present  City  of  Mexico. 

The  partially  preserved  ruins  of  the  "Casa 
Grande-the    Great    House"     with     its  thirty 
rooms  and  the  building  known  as  the  "puebla" 
of  uncut  stone,  coated  with  a  cement  of  red- 
dish tmt,  are  practically  all  that  remain  of  the 
Olmec  City  of  Ttda.     It    was  in  this  city  that 
yuetzalcoatle,  the  "White  God"  first  appeared 
and  taught  the  people  a  more  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  a   higher  style  of  architecture 
ano  the  rudiments  of  a  better  religion      The 
early  Spanish  missionaries  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  White  God  was  St.  Thomas  who  dis- 
appeared from  Jerusalem  and  never  returnc  I 
After  many  years  and  tribal  wars  the  theo- 
cratic races  of  Nachan  or  Palenque  united  with 
the    Olniecs    consolidating     into     one  Empire 
Anuahac   and    Yucatan    and    establishing    the 
seat  of  Government  at  Chiapas. 

As  I  hope  before  leaving  this  mvsterious 
land   of  an   unknown    past    to   deal    with   the 
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worship  of  the  Serpent  and  the  universality  r{ 
Serpent  cult  in  early  times,  I  may  only  remark 
"1  passing,  that  Quetzalcoatle  n,ea„s  Serpent 
of  Quetzal!,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Quetzal 
a  bird  of  wondrous  beauty,  still  to  be  found  ni' 
the  forests  of  Hondnra-  and  that  Nachan,  in 
the  Tzendale  or  Yucatan  language  has  the 
sanu-  meaning  as  Culhuacan  in  the  A/tcc  or 
early  Mexican  <  --guc  and  that  is  "City  of  the 
Serpent." 

After  these  cxplanato  notes  I  now  hnrrv 
on  to  unfold  for  you  the  singular  origin  of  the 
city  mto  which  the  Spaniards  are  soon  to  make 
their  triumphant  entry. 

Over  the  main  entrance  to  the  great  cathe- 
dral-the  Holy  Aietropolitan  Chnrch  of  Mexico 
-there  is  fastened  an  escutcheon,  the  national 
shield  of  the  Republic,  painted  in  triple  colors 
of  green,  white  and  red.     This  national  .mblem 
carries  a  nopal  cactus  springing  from  a  rough 
uneven    rock   which    rises   out   of   a  wast-  ,  ■' 
waters.     On  the  nopal  a  bald  headed  eagle  is 
perched  with  outstretched  wings  drying  in  th. 
sun  and  holding  in  his  beak  a  writhing  snake 
1  his  symbol  on  the  escutcheon  records  the  dis 
covery  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  City  of  Mexico 
or  Feno.htitlan  as  it  was  called  in  men„;ry  of 
Its  miraculous  origin.     Tradition  records  that 
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early  in  the  twelfth  century  a  wandering  tr.be 

rom  the  distant  regions  of  the  north  fought 

the.r  way  to  the  frontiers  of  Anahuac  or  the 

val  ey  of   Mexico   then   sparsely   occupied   by 

This    wandering   tribe,     whose     primitive 
name  nas  disappeared  from  Mexican  tradition, 
a    e    dn    ,ng  from  mountain  to  hill  and  from 
h.n   o  valley,  halted  one  afternoon  on  the  south 
western  rm,  of  one  of  the  small  lakes  of  the 
great  basm.     They  .vera,  day  after  day,  see  J 
ng  for  a  s,gn  foretold  by  a  venerable  patriarch 
ong  before  the  thbe  left  its  northern  home 
Hardly  haJ   they   thrown  up  their  Xacals  or 
rude  huts  when  the  sign  appeared-an     n^e 
perched  on  a  cactus  which  grew  out  of  a  crevle 
of  a  rock  washed  by  the  waves,  a  royal  bird  of 
extraordmary  s,^e  and  majesty  with  a  serpent 
hangmg  trom   its   beak.     The   leaders   met  " 
counci,  then  tne  shaman  or  pnest  stripped  ar 

"     he  lake^     Returnmg  he  told  them  that  thev 

StTe:o'r''"'""'"''^''^'''<^'''''™-ha„d 
that  hero  they  were  to  settle  and  build  their 

th     l"^"   "u"'   '''^    '"^"^   ''^S'-'"   hewing   down 
the  trees  wh.ch  grew  around  them  MhfnthT;^ 
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made  piles  and  drove  them  into  the  marshy 

bu.lt  the.r  Xacn  s  or  huts  of  reeds  and  rushes 

As  they  could  raise  no  corn  or  vegetables 

on  the  salt,  marsh  lands,  they  made  chfnampl 

or  floatmg  gardens,  and  from  the  vegetables 

the  i.sh  caught  m  the  lake  and  the  wild  fowl 
of  the  marshes,  they  sustained  a  precarious 
™"";  ,^V,^"°w.  for  the  first  time  ™ 
they  called  themselves  Mexicas.  The  same 
annals  which  record  their  name  tell  us  that 
befo|^.  they  began  tr  build  their  wretched  huts 
on  the  recedmg  shores  of  Lake  Texcoco,  they 
dwelt  for  a  t,me  at  Guadalupe  from  which  place 

f2J":  ^r'"  '^  '^  '"''^  °f  Chichimecas 
(meat  eaters)  to  Chapultepec  or  "Hill  of  the 
Grasshoppe,.'  Here  they  made  a  successful 
stand  against  their  enemies  and.  grow  ng  ' 
strength  and  numbers,  were  moving  against 
their  foes  when  they  saw  the  "sign  " 

tdlan  the  place  loretold."  and  when  it  grew 
and  became  .a  city,  it  was  sometin.es  know^  as 
Mexico  or  the  City  of  Me.itle  the  name  of 
their  war  god. 


L  V. 

CORTES  AND  THE  AZTEC  CITY 

ENTRY  OF  CORTES 

O"    tlie    morning   of   November    S     Hig 
Corte.s   dressed   his   men    for   the   parade      ,1 

^t  r:rr^\^^r  ^■^""■^'-  -^^eiitfea;: 

ove,     th.     s.erras,    Pedro    Alvarado    nlnnud 
mounted  and  caparisoned  leading  the  a  Ivan     ' 
Ihey    entered    upon    tlu-   causeway    kniwn    , 
the  "Road  of  the  Leopard"  which   ,  v  t  ".th? 

:t  ^"'   ^'■•"""■'  -■■""■^  °f  Lake  T  .  uco  ,    , 
wa-s  w.de  enough  for  ten  horses  to  move  s ho 
. ler  to  shoulder.     The   lake  on   l,oth   .i,  f" 

"  '^'"^  f'""''^"  ••""!  filled  with  tawnev   co,t- 
P  ex,oned  ,nen,  women  and  children,  stntng' " 

ce,     tlfe  "'    '■'  ""'^^'^''  '"  ^-^i"  '"  con- 

hem    '      """^'"^   "'"-i'y    which    consume.. 
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As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  the  city  loom- 
ed large  before  them.  A  mile  from  the  gate  of 
the  capital  the  troops  came  to  the  hattlement- 
ed  entrance  of  the  great  stone  wall,  strength- 
ened with  defensive  towers  twelve  feet  high. 
Here  they  halted  and  Cortes,  helmeted  and 
mailed,  rode  to  the  front.  A  deputation  of 
Aztec  nobles  now  approached  and,  saluting  the 
Spanish  chief,  informed  him  that  Montezuma 
was  on  his  way  to  greet  him.  The  Spanish 
troops  with  Cortes  at  their  head  marched 
forward  and  soon  beheld  the  glittering  retinue 
of  the  Aztec  Emperor  emerging  from  the  main 
street  which  opened  a  way  through  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Berna  1  Diaz  de  Castillo,  brave  soldier, 
rugged  chronicler  and  rough  rider  with  the 
army  of  Cortes  tells  us  in  his  "History  of  the 
Conquest"  that  "Surrounded  by  a  body  of 
Indian  nobles  and  preceded  by  three  officers 
of  state  bearing  golden  wands  Montezuma, 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  seated  in  a  royal  palanquin 
of  burnished  gold,  came  out  to  meet  our  gen- 
eral. Over  the  palanquin,  which  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  was  a  canopy  of 
gaudy  featherwork  covered  with  jewels  and 
silver  filigree  and   supported  by   four  attcnd- 
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ants  of  princely  rank.     The  palanquin  in  which 
the  Aztec  sat  blazed  with  burnished  gold  " 

When  the  royal  cortege  arrived  in  sight  uf 
the  Spaniards,  the  train  halted,  Montezuma 
alighted  and  walked  forward  to  greet  the 
bpan.sh  chief,  supported  on  his  right  and  left 
Ly  his  tributary  vassals,  the  lords  of  Tezcuco 
and  Iztapalapan.  Cones,  dismounting,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  Montezuma,  who  received  him 
with  gracious  courtesy.  After  an  exchange  of 
gifts  and  good  wishes,  Montezuma,  commend- 
ing Cortes  to  the  care  of  the  Lord  of  Iztapal- 
pan,  was  borne  back  to  his  palace  through 
dense  crowds  who  bent  low  in  reverence  as 
the  royal  palanquin  passed  through  them 

Cortes  now  ordered  Coral,  his  trumpeter, 
to  sound  the  advance,  and  with  colors  flying 
horses  prancing  and  music  playing  the  Span' 
lards  proudly  marched.  As  they  advanced, 
mo  ley  throngs  of  wondering  people  came  out 
o  feast  their  eyes  upon  them.  In  vain  their 
Indian  sto.c.sm  struggled  with  the  fierce  curio 
s..y  which  devoured  them.  "Were  these  strani;- 
ers  gods,"  they  asked,  "and  was  this  command- 
er clothed  and  bonneted  with  unknown  cover- 
ing the  long  expected  'White  God'  Quetralcoa- 
tle,  who  when  leaving  their  fathers  in  his  skin 
boat,  long,  long  ago,  promised  to  come  back  to 
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them  again?"  Surely  ,he  bore  himself  as  one 
d.vme,  and  as  he  and  his  attendant  demons 
rode  through  them,  they  Lowed  down,  half  in 
fear  and  half  m  adoration  of  these  unlknown  he- 
ings,  part  men  and  part  animals,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  seen,  never  heard  of 
They  gazed  with  awe  and  ivonder  on  the  hors- 
es, on  the  bright  swords  and  steel  helmets,  on 
the  marchmg  men  whose  steps  were  elastic 
with  military  pride  and  whose  feet  rose  and 
fell  as  if  but  one  will  governed  them  all. 

They  listened  with  confused  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  awe  to  the  weird  and  mysterious 
music  composed  by  Spanish  and  Moorish 
brains  ;  watched  the  marching  files  with  staring 
eyes,  till  in  the  end,  the  fair  complexions  of 
Alvarado  and  the  Northern  Spaniards,  the 
music,  the  sheen  of  bright  steel,  the  prancing 
horses  the  helmeted  and  plumed  knights  ad- 
vancing, created  in  the  minds  of  the  simple 
and  uncultured  Mexicans,  emotions  of  wonder, 
fear  and  astonishment: 

The  Spaniards  tried  in  vain  to  conceal 
their  own  amazement.  They  marvelled  at  the 
wonderful  sea  of  strange  faces  and  looked  with 
wondering  eyes  on  the  canals  flowing  through 
the  city,  on  floating  gardens,  on  towers  and 
temples. 
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.«','■'. : ', They  lieheld 

Ihe   imperial   city,  her   far  circling  wall 
Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces. 
Her  temples  mountain  size,  her  thousand 

roofs. 
And  when  they  saw  her  might  and  majesty 
J  heir  mmds  misgave  them  then 
Cortes     followed    by   his    troops   and    his 
T lascalan  Ind.an  allies,  riding  the  main  street 
halted  h>s  men  on  the  great  city  square,  before 
the  huge  temple  raised  to  the  honor  of  the  war 
god  of  the  Aztecs  to  whom  thousands  of  human 
victims,  shves  and  captives,  were  yearly  sac 
nficed.     On  the  identical  site  where  stood  this 
monstrous  pyramid  of  human  blood,  dedicated 
to  a  <lemon,  there  rests,  today,  one  of  tlie  great 
Cathedrals  of  the  world,  where  the  "Bloodless 
Sacrifice      foretold  by  the  prophet  Malachias, 
IS  daily  offered  to  the  true  and  only  God 

When  Cortes  and  his  little  army  entered 
lenochtitlan,  now  Mexico  City  the  Azte- 
capital  was  said  to  contain  a  population  of  from 
two  or  three  hun<lred  thousand  souls.  The  pres- 
ent city  of  Mexico  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  or- 
.g.nal  city,  but,  of  course,  many  topographical 
changes  have  taken  place  both  in  the  capital 
anc  in  Its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  canals 
have  disappeared  with  the  salt  water  and  mnrMi 
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lands  which  surrniiiKlcd  the  ancient  lity.  F,,ur 
centuries  ;:jrc,  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  p.mf 
were  l.uil:  on  piles  and  raised  above  the  floods 
which  every  year  inundated  the  capital  by  the 
overflow  of  Lake  fczcuco.  The  ^.reat  cause- 
way leading  north  from  the  roval  residence  of 
Izta!>alapan  was  intersected  by  another  which 
lead  westward  to  the  town  of  Tacuba.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  surrounded  by  imposing 
buildings,  towered  the  great  Aztec  t-mple.  a 
Hciiise  of  Horrors. 

The   Teocalli,  as   it   was   called,  oc.-uiiicd 
the  center  of  a  large  open  square  and  was  dis- 
figured by  grinning  human  skulls  and  hideous 
serpents   of   stone.     Four   battlemente.l    gate- 
ways gave  entrance  to  the  temple  square      The 
great  structure  itself  was  built  in  the  form  of 
a    pyrami<l    fashioned     of     earth  and  pebbles 
cemented,  and   on   the   west   and   south   sides 
coated  with  stone  slabs.     It  was  of  five  storied 
narrowing  as  it  went  up.     To  reach  the  sac- 
rificial  platform   on   the   summit,   the   victims 
ascended  a  flight  of  circular  stairs  winding  on 
the  outside  and  circling  the  building  four  times 
The   effect    on    the   gazing    multitude    „t 
barbarous  Aztecs  when  the  victims  were  led 
to   their   doom,   followed   by   a   procession   of 
temple  officials  which  in  full  view  of  the  people 
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pa-^sed  four  times  around  the  building  to  the 
accompaniment  of  weir.l  and  wild  min.treUy 
must  have  been  fearsomely  impressive 

he  temple,  and  m  full  view  of  the  worshipper^ 
f.llmg  the  square  and  roofs  of  the  surrotnuhnr 
houses,  was  the  large  convex  block  of  black 
gramte  on  which  the  hapless  victim  was 
stretched  knifed  and  his  palpitating  heart  torn 
oJt.  The  bleedmg  and  warn,  heart,  held 
aloft  that  all  the  people  migh,  see  it,  was  offer- 
ed to  the  sun  and  was  then  thrown  into  the 
gapmg  maw  of  the  stone  ido.  of  llnitzilpodmi  • 
tnc  god  of  death, 

■         The   bodies  of   the   victims   were   sol,,    • 
butchers  who  carried  them  to  their  shan,h,eV 

cut  them  up  and  sold  the  pieces  hv  weight  to 

thetr  cus.,mers,  by  whom  they  were  roasted 
and  devoured.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  open 
M>ace  were  two  buiidi,-  •,  three  stories  high 
On  the  ground  ,l„or  of  one  of  these  structures 
were  ranged  the  idols  or  sculptured  images  of 

h..A.tec  gods;  the  res.  of  the  interior  was 
died   w,th   ceremonial   instruments   and   with 
implements     used     in      speciM      services      I„ 
another    building    was     raised     a   hr^e  alt 

'd  ntght    and    day.      If    the    flame    was    ex- 
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tingui.she.1  hy  accident  .,r  neglect,  ,1  l,o,|c,l  n.is- 

charge  of  the  lam,,  was  contk-mncl  to  ,leath  if 
I'.v  h.,s  neglect,  tlie  light  was  extmgni.she.l  ' 
Here  also  was  hou-e,!  the  huge  cvlin.irical 
<lrum  of  serpents  sk.ns.  It  was  beaten  only 
when  the  capital  vas  l,reatene<l  with  a  grcu 
fire,  by  plague  or  an  attack  by  an  inva,li„g 
force,  and,  when  sounded,  sent  through  the 
city  and  over  the  valley  of  Mexico  a  weird 
learsotne  and  melancholy  wail 

The  Spaniards  heard  it  with  alarm  and 
fear  on  the  awful  "night  of  sorrow"  when 
■sixty  fne  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  sacri- 
ficed an.l  devoured  by  the  Aztecs.  f„  t|,e.c 
nimor  temples,  private  sacrifices  of  human 
life  were  offered,  to  the  gods  of  Anohuac 
Kcrnal  D,az,  who  accompanie.l  Cortes  when 
he  vrs.ted  the  great  temple  and  the  smaPer 
sacnfical  buddings,  tells  us  in  his  History  th.a 

.lood  n  these  heathen  chaicis  was  more  in- 
tolerable than  that  from  all  the  slaughter 
houses  of  Castile."  "S'l'^r 

Within    the    walls    cnclcsing   the 
was  4  room  dedicated  to  th. 


zalr  latle,  the   "Fair  C 
the    t 


-od,' 


iple 
le  mysterious  Quet- 
and  here  too  were 


raining   quarters   of   the    boys   and   girl: 


"'■'"'■  '''"'  ^"'^"li  /.v  Mi:s,ro 


i;u 


' 'I'lc.     East 


*■  ai.  !  itni.'.p 

I'lli"   ;ri,l     ,  ,t 

■"     o:  ccliii 
r'v 


'li'>-tint,l   i„r  the   sorvir,    ..f  , 
"f   the    temple   sdiiare    wa- 
l)inls  of  tropic  plumage  u- . 
with  will]  animals  from  t  , 

reptiles  sent  from  the  ,,,h  ,  , 
l.-inds  of  the  south.  I  ;,,„,,  , 
lined  with  down,  or  in     uo-.e), 

mt-d   snakes  and  sacred  setpnusw,  re '^ 
cared  f(,r,  crashed  and  fed      !„  .,  , 

of  the  city  stocl  the  armor/  whe,     ,         ''i' '     ' 
pnrapl,arnalia.th.how.Z;;      ::r:::S 
swords,  war  clubs,    shields    and    other     mt 
weapons  were  arranj^.l  and  shelved 

After  the  temple  the  great  n    ^ket  was  <h.. 
n^".s    conspicuous  building  in  the  A..^^  c  ' 
Of  this  structure  ihe  Mexo-Snanish   h,  . 
Antonio  de  Herrera    chr,n?.u "■''■"' 
1549,  writes:  •'C  i-n   i a rd  '""'"^' 

at  thp  ,(,,  /      '  '""""'"Is  were  astonished 

marKet,  and   on   enter  iip  the   nla,-o   ti    ■ 
prise  was  still  further  ^.S^.:!^:;^ ^^^ 
of    the    multitude    assembled    there    and    tl 
c  .mensions  of  the  end,  -„re  twice  as    .1  e 
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hunters,   fishermen,   gardners,    chair    makers, 
florists." 

Animals,  both  domesti'  and  wild,  were  on 
sale,  and  hesidc  them  slaves  with  collars  fasten- 
ed to  their  necks.  Here  also  were  exposed  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds ;  meats,  the  flesh  of  temple 
victims  and  prisoners  of  war;  domestic  poultry, 
game  from  the  mountains,  fish  and  fruits  in 
all  delicious  variety  and  abundance;  and,  from 
temperate  regions,  green  vegetables  and  the 
never  failing  maize. 

In  this  huge  market,  and  through  all  the 
city,  women  went  around  as  freely  as  men. 
They  wore  skirts  or  petticoats  of  varying 
lengths  with  ornamental  borders,  hut  many  of 
them  were  dressed  in  loose,  flowing  robes. 
Their  faces  were  un,:eiled  and  their  raven  hair 
drooped  far  down  the  back.  Their  faces  were 
of  cinnamon  hue  and  wore  an  expression  of 
sadness  <lue,  perhaps,  to  their  melancholy, 
weird  and  repulsive  religion.  Such,  briefly 
was  the  A/iec  city  which  went  down  to  death 
after  a  seigc  replete  with  epic  horror. 
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L  VI, 

BY  WHOM  WAS  AMERICA  DISCOVER. 
ED? 


In  the  second  volume  of  that  most  scholar 
ly  publication,  the  Catholic  Encycloper!ia,  then- 
is  a  brief,  but  rather  unsatisfactory  review  of 
the  historic,  or  legendary  voyage  of  the  saih.r- 
mnnk  St.  lirendan.  To  my  mind  the  vvat.r 
pdgrimmaife  of  Brendan  into  unknown  lands 
m  search  of  "O  Brazil,  the  Isle  of  the  West" 
and  of  .souls  to  be  converted  to  Christianity 
was  an  accomplished  fact  and  was  accepted  as 
such  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Sixteen  Cen- 
tury. 

The  story  of  the  adventurous  monk  ami 
his  companions  had  a  commanding  influence 
over  the  imagination  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  and  on  the  centuries  coming  down 
to  the  time  of  Christopln-r  Columbus,  which 
hrmly  believed  that    the   brinish    epic    of    St 
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UrcKlan  related  a  scries  of  real  and  wonderful 
exper.ences.  ."l  an,  convinced,"  writes  Col- 
«n.lH,s  to  h.s  friend  and  patron,  the  Prior  of 
La  RabKla,  •that  the  terrestial  para.lise  is  n, 
tin.  Island  of  .St.  Brendan  which  nol,„dv  can 
go  to  except  by  the  wil'  of  God." 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Scandinavian  'Saeas  ' 
u.Te  deemed  ,i,e  poetic  dreams  of  northern 
1  nrds  and  the  voyage  of  Lief  Erickson  to 
America  a  mythological  tale.  John'  Fiske  and 
Luis  Zmimer  pooh-poohed  the  claims  of  the 
conntrymen  of  Erickson  to  priority  of  dis- 
covery hut  today  he  would,  indeed,  he  a  i,old 
"lan  who  would  deny  Lief  Rrickson's  right 
t"  a  pre-Columhia,,  landing  in  America 

oomeday,  perhaps,  there  will  he  found  in 
-.e  of  Europe  s  gr.at  libraries  a  ,>archme„t 
rq.o.s„,g  annd  heaps  of  „„,sty  n,anuscripts 
jvh.ch  may  prove  for  all  time  that  long  before' 
he  dan,,g  voyage  of  Eric,  an  Irish  Monk  had 
landed  on  a  coast  of  the  New  Continent  I 
contend  for  the  plausibility  of  the  theorv  in 
fauir  of  Brendan's  discovery  of  America 'and 
h.s  .denfty  w,th  the  "Fair  God"  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. As  I  advance  I  will  adduce  reasons 
and  arguments  not  found  in  the  works  of  Fiske 
nrunnor,  Douglas  or  ,n  the  Catholic  EncycK  : 
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But  first  let  us  have  some  informati<.n  on 
the  hfe  of  St.  Brendan,  the  Sailor  Friar     The 
ancient    remnants    of    Irish    tradition    classify 
the  early  monastic  institutions  of  the  "Isle  of 
hamls"  mto  three  great  divisions  of  a  mJRhtv 
army  m  conflict  with  all  the  powers  of  evil  ,-.„,! 
the   legions   of    hell.     Commanding    the  fir  ,t 
division    was   St.    Patrick   and   serving   nnder 
h.m  were  British,  !•  ankish,  Irish  and  Roman 
bishops.     This  great  host,  the  learned   Usher 
ells  us,  shone  like  the  sun.     The  second,  lead 
l^y   M.   Columha   was   formed   of   priests   P,„i 
■vas  bright  as  the  moon:  and  the  third  which 
followed  the  banners  of    Aidan    and    Cdinu, 
was  an  imposing  and  beautiful  hodv  of  bishops 
priests  and  hermits,  fearless  missionaries  and' 
ocean  travelers. 

To  this  third  host  belonged  Brendan,  who 
■n  A.  D.  484,  was  horn  in  Tralee,  c;,„u° 
Kerry,  Irela.ul,  and  died  in  his  94th  year  ,-, 
Clonfert,  County  Gahvay.  Tralee  is  bmlt  ..n 
the  br.nks  of  the  River  Lee,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  In  the  same  county  are  ma,  , 
charming  .sheets  of  water,  including  Valenci'i 
B.o^,  Dingle  Bay  and  the  beautiful  Lakes  of 
K.llarncy,  mirroring  in  their  romantic  waters 
Ross  Castle,  Muckross  .Abbey,  McCillicudv's 
Keeks,  and  the  memorial  palace  of  the  Farlv 
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ol  Castleross.  At  Valenencia  Bay  i„  18S7 
Cyrus  W.  Field  anchored  the  eastern  end  of 
the  f.rst  Atlantic  cable  and  advanced  the 
cvthzaton  of  the  world  many  hundred  year. 

When  we  remember  the  singular  prophecv, 
^.tr,buted  to  S,.  r,.,„-ick  a-d  .ulfilled  I'y  s',. 
Brendan,  the  fastening  of  the  submarine  cable 
■n  the  shadow  of  Mount  Brendan,  which  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  dominates  the  sonlh- 
westcrn  coast,  becomes  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence. 

From   Brendan   Bay,  wlmse  waters   wash 
.e  rugged  side  of  the  historic  mountain,  St 
lirendan,    accompanied    by     his     sailor-monks 
saded  away  on   his  daring  enterprise.     From 
.rmnemortal  times  there  live.l  a  tradition  amon. 
the  Insh  an<l  Scotts  that  far  away  to  the  wcsi 
^nrrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  great  Atlantic' 
here  vvas  a  land  of  mystery  an,l  near  i,  wa~' 
Obra.,1,  the  ,sle  of  the  blessed.     The  priests 
monks  and  learne.l  men  of  Ireland  were  famo.i.; 
or  the.r   amdiar  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    Ihey    looked     forward     to     the   tare 
when  the  prophecy  of  Isais  that  "the  Lord's 
pratse  would  be  declared  in  the  island.,  of  the 
sea  that  waited   fo,  his  law."     They  believed 
.hat  .   e  ^i^a,,ds  afar  off  that  have^otli::; 
'">   "•"">-■     ha,l  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  that 
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when  Jeremias,  the  prophet,  whom  they  fondly 
thr.iight  to  have  visited  their  own  Ireland,  fore- 
told that  "the  islands  of  the  sea  would  he.ar  the 
word  of  the  Lord",  he  ha,l  in  his  mind  these 
undiscovered  lands. 

St.  Brendan,  in  his  lonely  retreat  near 
Brendan  Bay,  pondered  over  these  prophetic 
sayngs  of  the  holy  men  of  old  and  believed  the 
t.me  had  come  to  hear  the  message  of  the 
gospel  to  the  people  inhabiting  these  undis- 
covered lands.  With  his  companions  he  sailed 
away  and  was  al.sent  seven  years.  After  his 
return  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  he  visited 
-Scotland  and  Wales  where  he  evangeli7e,l  the 
mountain  tribes.  He  came  back  to  Ireland  an,| 
founded  the  monastic  I.  ,mes  of  Brandon  and 
Arcfert.  Here  he  again  began  his  monastic 
and  missionary  labors  and,  in  r-ward  for  his 
zeal  and  sanctity  was  consecrated  a  bishop 

He  established  his  See  at  Ardfert  an-l,  m 
^55.  founded  a  monastery  in  the  County  of 
Uare.  He  again  visited  Wales  and  lingered 
for  a  t.me  preaching  to  the  clans  of  lona  Re- 
turning home  he  built  churches  in  Galwav 
M.ayo  and  Clonfert,  .lying  at  h,s  m.masterv  of 
Clou  ert  at  a  patriarchal  age.  Such,  in  bncf 
'^  all   that   has  come  ,low„  to  us   from   thes,' 
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early  times  bearing  on  the  life  and  missionary 
labors  of  the  ajMstolir  man. 

The  ^  Irish     abbot     is     pre-eminently     the 
Sailor-bamt  of  the  calen.lar  in  which  his  virtues 
are  honored  on  May  16th.  He  is  also  know  as  Si 
Brendan,  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from 
another   Saint   of   the   same    name,   who    was 
Abbot  of  Birr.      In  the  middle  afjes  and   Ion. 
after  the  voyage  and  navigation  of  unknown 
seas  by  St.   Brendan,  the  stories  of  his  won- 
derful   voyage   and   discoveries   were   popular 
reading    m    the    literature    of  Europe.     They 
were  themes  of  inspiration   for  poets   and   of 
ab.sorbing  interest  for  historians  and  writers  of 
legend.     Manuscript    narratives    of     his     ad- 
venturous voyage  and  daring  explorations  yet 
exist  in  Spanish,  French,  German  and   Italian 
libraries.     Even  today  the  quest  of  the    •nia- 
rmer-Saint"  is  a  popular  theme  for  romantic 
historians    and     lovers      of     verse      T-    ,..as 
p'Arcy    McGee,   Eleanor    Donnelly-sister   of 
ignatious  Uonnclly  who  wrote  "Atlantis"  and 
the     'Great    Cryptogram'-Dalton    McCarthy 
and    fereuson   have   bequeathed    to   us   manv 
beautifu    poems  on  our  saintly  and  romantic 
hero  and  his  daring  voyage. 

The   hands  of   my   clock   in   this   solitary 
I'ttle  Inn  of  Santa  Anita  are  approaching  mid- 
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night,  .0  ni  close  this  letter  tc,  you   with  a 

Wty  years  ago  was  shot  to  .ieath  in  Ottawa 
^y  one  o,  h.s  own  misguided  countrymen 
Mo.  Rrmchn,  sa.nt  of  sailors,  list  ,0  me 
And  g,ve  thy  henediction  to  our  bark' 

And  hghtest  signal  fires  in  tempest  dark. 

Thou  soughtest  the  promised  land  far  in  the 

West 

Carthening  the  sun.  chasing  the  Hesperian 

But  we  in  our  own  Ireland  had  been  blest 
Nor  ever  sighe.l  for  land  beyon.l  the  sea.' 
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L  VII., 
BRENDAN  AND  THE  FAIR  GOD 

I  am  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  claims 
of  Irish  banls  and  historians  to  the  priority  of 
right  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  St  Bren- 
dan, and  my  own  contention  for  his  identifica- 
tion w,th  Quetzolcoatle.  the  "Fair  God"  „f  ,hc 
.Mexicans  and  Mayas. 

It  IS  well  known  to  every  student  of  Scan- 
dinavian  literature  that   the   historv   and   tra- 
dition of  Norwegian  exploration  assumed  the 
ocean  voyage  of  Brendan  to  have  been  a  reality 
Lord   Dufferin  ir.  his  book  "High  Latit.idps' 
'e.Is  us  that  the  Norsemen  found  the  remains 
of  an   Irish   settlement   in   Greenland.     Prince 
Henry,  the  Portuguese  sailor  and  liberal  natron 
o    d,ar,ng  adventure  in  the  fifteenth  century 
fi.tc,   out  at  his  own  expense  an  expedition  to 
search  for  the  lan.l  discovered  l,y  St.  Brendan 
and  t<;  continue  exploration^  after  it  was  found 
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.<t    us    „„vv    approach    tho    ,l,K„nie.Uary 
Prnols   ,„    favor  of  the  actuality  of  the  oceau 
voyage  and  the  reasons  for  assuming  that  the 
-•.iior..hb„,  reached  America  centuries  before 
l...-f  Erickson  visite.l  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts.    On  my  return  to  Paris  from  Ca.ro    1 
many  t.mes  visited  the  Uihiiotheque  Nationile 
(Ihc   Nat.onal   Library,    of   France   and   here 
one    mornn,g     I    made    the    ac.p.aintance    of 
M.Jor  General  fiutterfield.     The  brave  sol.lier 
■•'nd    <l.stn,guishe,l    American,   though    not    of 
lr.sh  descent,  was  searching  for  documentary 
cvKlence  on  the  doubtful  voyage  of  St.   Bren- 
'1^'n    to    America.     By    way   of   eluci.lation     1 
may  mention  that  not  everyone  can  obtain  the 
Pr.vilege  of  examining  the  m   nuscripts  which 
-e    reasur.-d  and  exclusively  reserved  in  the 
B  l.hotheque  Rationale.     If  you  are  not  person- 

Mls  of  Che  hhrary,  or  intrude  upon  the  chief 

r  r r  ""■^"''•'""'•-''  '•>  ■<■■«"-■'■  introduction 
from  the  ambassador  of  your  country,  or  his 
semtary  you  arc  likely  to  fail  in  your  expecta'- 

And  now  .-  uord  as  to  the  history  of  tint 
marvel  of  ho,  V,  ru„,ph,c,  ,„,,  manuscript  e- 
pos,tory-the  Biblio.heque  Nationale  of  Paris 
I"  those  unfamiliar  with  the  origin    .nd  cl-,r- 
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actcr    of    this     wcn.lcrful     cemetery    of    the 
thoupht.s,  speclations.  .Ire.ims  an,l   halucina- 
tions  of  ancient  an.l  nio,|ern  writers  and  „f  the 
scholars  of  the  mi.ldlc  aRcs,  it  will  be  interest- 
">g  to  learn  that  so  intimately  identified  is  the 
."■st.tut.on  wth  the  political  life  of  France  that 
when   the   form    „f  government   changes,   the 
I'  >rary,  l,kc  the  maiden  who  becomes  a  wife 
alters  ,i,  name.     In  early  times  it  was  known 
as    the      Library    of    the    King."     In    time  it 
chang,.d  .ts  t,t  e  to  "Royal   Library",  then  to 
Imperial     and  now  it  is  the  "Nationale" 
Kmg    Pepin    Ic    Bref.    son    of    Charles,  the 
>lan,mer  of  France",  away  back  in  750  k    D 
was  the  first  collector  in  France  of  book,  and 
n|.mnscr,p,s,  manyof  which  are,  today,  in  this 
!■  rary.      1  hus    ,t    is   almost    I.3(XJ   ye.-.rs   old. 
I  lie  comparatively  modern   „nllding  is    in  its 
-n,p.,rtmcn,.s.  subdivided  in  ,be  best  possib  e 
manner,   and   ,s   fireproof.     The   colk'tion   of 

Z^^'Jn"""'T"   •''"''    ■'^'"I'h'ets    numbers 
three  million,  three  hundred   thousand 

And  now  let  me  return  to  General  Butt.r- 
f;el'l  As  1  was  fairly  ,.el|  acquainted  with 
Chevalier  Ledru  Ca.grain.  the  assistant  librar 

'"'''  ''■'■'>■  •''""'■■•"*  '»  'he  department  of    \rch- 
>ves,  where,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  court- 
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(Oils  atten.lam,  the  manuscripts  cru,l,|  l,c  c.n- 
siiltcd.     But,  as  the  decipherment  of  th  ■  „1,1 
Latin   parchments   taxed   the   patience   of  the 
General  too  severely  ,1  recommended,  and  in- 
troduced  to  him,  a  student   thoroughly  com- 
petent m  every  way  to  copj  and  translate  into 
t<rp"ch  the  ancient  manuscripts.     The  reading 
of  these  priceless  documents  and  the  modern 
j^.ng  of  their  quaint  and  very  often  provincial 
atimty,  is  an  art  that  may  only  be  acquire.l 
hj  long  and  patient  study.     To  the  monks  of 
the  middle  ages  the  scholars  of  the  Worhl  are 
"■debted  for  much  of  our  classical  and  patriotic 
literature.     But  for  them  many  of  our  ancient 
classics  and  much  of  our  Roman  and   Greek 
literature  would  have  perished.     A  great  many 
parchments,  we  know,  have  been  lost  or  des- 
troyed; some  are  but  fragments,  while  others 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  total  annihila 
tion. 

The  unassessed  value  of  some  of  these 
manuscripts  may  be  understood  when  we  lean, 
that  111  past  centuries  large  estates  have  been 
exchanged  for  a  few  of  them,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  crowns  have  been  left  in  pawn  for 
the  loan  of  only  one  parchment.  There  wer. 
centuries  when  even  the  sale  or  loan  of  a  rare 
manuscript  was  considered  of  such  importance 
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as  to  have  hccn  officially  registered  vvith  mort- 
STHgcs.  Great  and  j)owerful  as  uas  L,,ui=  .\  [ 
iMonarch  of  France,  ho  could  not  borrow  the 
Manuscript  of  Kasis,  an  Arabian  writer,  from 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Paris  with- 
out   depositing   one    hundred    gohlen    crowns. 

T/ferl/  r\"^  ',:'"'"'"'  "'  '^"'^^""'•''  ■■'  "■-'^"n 
thl  H  ,  M '  University  a  pledge  of  five 
thousand  .lollars,  which  was  refuse.!,  because 
■t  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  cover  the 
risk  incurred  in  allowing  the  illuminate,!  copy 
o  be  taken  from  the  library.  This  was  in 
1471  fifty  years  after  a  Countess  of  Anjou 
bought  a  manuscript  of  sermons  for  two  hun- 
dred sheep,  ninety  martin  skins  and  eighty 
hushels  of  wheat  and  rye. 

I  have  digressed  from  the  l,eatcn  path 
leading  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  o  St 
Brendan  tliat  you  may  appreciate  the  extreme 
vigilance  of  the  officials  of  the  Natmnal  Library 
when  ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  are 
examined  even  by  a  man  .f  the  responsibility 
and  standing  of  General  Butterfield.  When 
leaving  I  aris  for  home  I  gave  him  my  address 
asking  h.m  to  favor  me  with  his  impressions' 
of  the  Brendan  manuscripts  and  the  result  of 
his   researches.     1    fortunately   have   with   me 
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-",..11  read.  I. m  satisfied,  with  ,]..,,  interest. 

LETTER  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  DANIEL 

BUTTERFIELD 

,        ■, '"'''^'^  J'"""Sr  man  whom  ynu  intro- 

'.H-ed  to, reproved  to  he  an  expert  translator 
'  ""-<u,ghly   familiar  with   monkish   scroll   and 
a.'-ev.at.ons.     He    translated     for     me     th 
■hirteen  extant  manuscripts  of  St.   Brendan's 

,  .   ,n  then,  repo,-t,„K  all  to  he  .snb.stantiallv 

tl        "■■       ,    '"■'  '""-^'"'-""^  I'C   verhathnely 

The  ma''  "■""'"  l"""  '"  "^^  ■^■''"-'  --dnsio,  . 
Ihe  manuscr,pt  wh,eh  was  in  the  hest  condi- 

.on  and  . sa,d  to  he  the  ,,,o.st  elaborate  he  CO. 
>.'l  vv,th  extreme  eare,  furnishing  me  with  is 

-e^,tsa,e,andwithevcryth,n,of,nterest      : 
Mtmg  to  It. 

Learning   that    there    were    other   mann- 
cnpts  of  the  abhofs  voyage  in  the   I!o<lleia  , 

>rary  at  Oxford  and  one  in  the  posses.sion 
the  Archb.shop  of  Nuren,burg,  1  comnussioncd 
M.  Rtchot,  the  translator,  to  visit  Oxford  and 
Nt.remburg  anj  secure  copies  for  me.     I  gavc^ 
h.m   letters   of   introduction   to   the    .Amerl-,, 

Ambassador  , at   London  n,.d  to  the  consul 
Nnreriburg.  ' 
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Tl,e  man-.,.scri,n  in  ihc  Archbishop'.  ,„„- 
M..s,on  was  o,.Iy  a  translation  and  had  no  h^.- 
or.corcr,fcalvnU,e.     JU„  it  must  not  he     i  - 

"f     he   fa,th   o,   the   Gern^ans   of  the   tuclv.l. 

ccmury  .n  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan.     xL 

o    -mH'"  •^^'^""-'-'i^'^   -3-   in.lelm.dnes" 
1  1    ,h      ''V"""^^^>-  "f  'he  Librarian  of  the 

n.bbothe.jue  Nafonale  uho  permitted   m,.  ,o 
have  a  photof^raph  taken  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  the     thirteen     manusc  ,> 
replieas  of  whieh  i  now  have.  "■-^^■'I"^- 

the    m""''  '"•''""''^''P'  '-■■''"'^'  i"'"  the  custody  oi 
he   hbrary    from    the   Abbey   of   St.    Martnl 

ce«:^r'  Im  "^  ''^""^'  '^"^  '-^  "f  'he  u'mh 
century.     I-  begms  vvuh  hnmilie.s  of  St    John 
Chryso,stom,   St.   A,:gustine,   St.   Gregory   an 
Ongu,.     Then  follows  extracts  from  Ih'  C 
N.cene  fathers,  letters  from  St.  John   and  ex 
tracts  from  the  lives  of  St.  Amand  o^  Ango" 
of  St'   R-     r"..''"'  "•  E^^^-^hn-s.     The  C. 
1^  of  the  bound  .  ,lume.     The  manuscript    s 
thirteen  mehes  by  six  and  .s  somewhat  redu  e 
m  my  photo-copy.  n-nucid 

"It  begins  with  a  description  of  St  iiren 
^.n  a  d  „.„h  mformation  ,iven  to  hi,!, Tv 
i-ather    Baruulus,   who   tHls    Brendan   of   th'e 
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-ailiMKS  of  ,-|  ,,.,il,.r,  a  lnfn,l  ni  liarin.h,,  an,l 
"I  tlu'  iinkno  11  lan.l  1,,.  had  visitcl  St  Hr.ii 
'Ian  read  ,|„  „,,,rat.vc.  ,,f  B,Ti,„ln>  t,,  .,.v,„ 
Ali.iiks  ol.nscn  from  his  Comnnmily  nf  I'lrcc 
tl"msa„,l  and  then  addrcss.-d  th.m  in  th,s.. 
u-irds. 

•Mv  lnl,,vi',l  k-lK.u-  warri.irs  I  ask  ,,t 
yn,,  o„nsH  and  h,l,,.  „,aM„„cl,  a.  ,m 
thM..Khts  a,„l  my  hear,  are  1,  ■„,  „n  o„e  desire 
;  ■'  I-  '  H.  will  „f  C,,,,.  That  Ian,l  of  whieh 
IH-  K-o.l  l.anndns  told  me  ,s  the  promised 
l|'n.lo,,hesai„t>a,ulIhavesetmyhean„,,„„ 
It.  What^ayyo,,:-  What  coimsel  do  vo„  ..jve 
me- 

Their  answer  was:  "Ahhot,  vnnr  will  ,s 
""rs:  have  we  not  left  onr  parent.,  have  we 
"ot  forsaken  our  inheritance,  have  we  not  .le- 
livered  ourselves  u,.  unto  yo„?  Therefore 
w,th  you  we  are  ready  to  jjo  unto  life  or  ,leath  ' 
llioy  were  prepared  to  give  their  Pves 
to  the  e,.nvtrsion  of  them,  who  sat  in  the 
s ha,low  of  death.  For  they  aecepte.l  the  t.:le 
-'f  the  sador  as  a  revelation  iron,  on  l.irh 
<lTeetu,g  them  to  go  in  seareh  of  tiu-  land  pro- 
phesied hy  St.  Patrick, 

••The  Apostle  of  Ireland,  when  standi,,." 
o..  a  h,  1  „f  M„,„ter  overlooking  the  A,l.,„.,; 
foretold  that  a  man  of  renown  woui.l  arise  in 


iihuk  .\si,  III  I:  in   is  mi:x„;,        .,- 

''■'•''■'""■    "■"    '""     1 1     tin-    si;,     .,,„!    I„i,|    il., 

|.rn,Mis..,l    l;„„l        This    prnphcsv    was    k„„u,.    ,o 

■■'"  '■■""''"'■  ""I'  II"    lif>   nf  tl,,  Sai.>l,.„„l  uas 
'IHiviTcl  aikT  ihc  ronvcTs,,,,,  n,"  ^\K  Kinj-  ,,( 
Miiiislir.      l.ci  III 
sc-riiit. 


iii'vv  i|n.il.    In, 111   111,.  ,„;|,||| 


Preparing  to  Sail 

'A'Miiif;  t.i  thisc  srvcii  ,oni,seil,,rs  aiKitlicr 
seven,  niakiiifi;  f.inrt..,,,  they  ma.le  camp  near 
••'"  "'let  „f  the  sea  l„np  enonffh  to  alNuv  the 
passa^'e  ,)f  one  ship.' 

"il  iinis  .,11  t,i  say  tliat  ihev  took  their 
l'"'ls  ai.,1  ina.i..  a  l„,at  rililie,!  and  ,,lanke,| 
"•ith.n,  as  was  the.  cnstoni  in  tho.sc  parts  ar„l 
o.vere,!  ,t  with  lii.jes  ,,f  ,,xen,  eanlkinj,-  ail  ihi- 
seems  ,,t  the  skins  fr,,m  the  ,mtsi,le.  In  a,l 
■lit.on  to  sufficient  fciocl  and  water  for  forty 
day.s,  they  took  m  extra  supplies  an<l  oil  f,,r 
the  skins  and  many  things  which  pertain  t  , 
t.ic  wants  of  human  life. 

"'I'hey  went  abroad,  and  having  unfurle.l 
the  sails  set  out  towar<ls  the  Summer  .Solsiic. 
Iiey  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the  west 
their  only  necessary  labor,  as  thev  sailcl,  hii,,,. 
t"  keep  the  ship  l,race<l  mi.  After  fifteen  dav" 
tlie  wind  failed  them  and  the  iirethren  rowed 
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'ill   their   strcMKth   f,ulo,l    them.     St.    Cren,!.,, 
o.mfortci  and  consolcl  them- 

■■Fear  not,  brothers,  he  said,  for  Go,l  in 
Ui-  .s  a  helper  a„,l  a  .seam.n  an.l  a  eaptain 
Rest  vou  now  and  give  o„,  ,he  sails-  le    Go, 

-i-v^>h.sservan.,sandtheship,ashep;eass' 

After  forty  days,  when  they  were  about 

'"  I'cgm  ,King  their  extra  food  and  drink     hev 

-mc  m  s..ht  of  land   very    ruckv    aul'l^ 

ovethesea,streamsdeseendedfn,mte     ; 

fonnd  the  country  fertile,  well     wooded     and 
many  flowers  ,l,irds  and  beasts  - 

1   have   fonnd  enough   in   this  mannseript 
f  convuKC  me  that  if  Brendan  did  not    1 

^cHptswh.ru::„::^.xr:^:-^-- 

bus  to  embark  on  his  venturesom  vo -r.:" 
Pos.tu-e  cv.dence  of  Brendan's  discovc  v  „nv 
yet  be  fortheoming:  the  plausablee  donee  s 
persuas.ve,   ,f  not  eonvineing,   to   any   unpr 

'^z:.  ^--,a.,uotea^w::^::: 

The  Original  Manuscript 

"Behol.l  the  land,  oh  brothers,  which  von 
have  sought  for  so  long  a  time.  ^ 


//AA^A- .,.v/-  rin^u:  ,x  .)n:.\,ru. 
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'■■'■'«■    roasM,,    _v,.„    „-,w    ,t    „., 

the  ijctTcn. 

"''='""■"■  ''I"  r.fr.rc-,  t„  ,1„.  |,„„|  ,  ,  ,.„,,, 
"■-•fv.ty,  o,-,rrying  with  you  all  the  fru,ts'nn,l 
Sc-msthat  v'ur  ship  will  h,, 1,1.  forth.  ,l,v.,„- 

>-i.r  jotmuw  arc  near  t„  ;,  ,,„sc  and  v„„' w,ll 
^•■cp  w„h   y.,.,r  fathers.      ,u„  after  th,-  la  ,! 
nf  mat.y  years  ,l,i,  ,a,„i  .hall  l,e  made  known 
'"  '"hers  when   Christianity  shall   have  o  o  ' 
cmc    pagan    persecution.     Now     this     rieer 

-h.ch  you  .see  divide,  the  land,  and  ,tw 
PPears  to  you  rich  in  fruits,  so  shall  U  Z 
•y  appear  without  any  shadow  of  nigh 

'ts  light  will  he  Christ's" 

tlie  fifteenth  century  o,  St.  Brendan's  venae  ■ 

"  ;^."'"'.^-'-'-     '''h<-  early   Portuguese  eNpI,",rer. 

1-    iniphct  l,elie(  ,n  the  existence  of  th     la   . 

and  .n  their  long  .sailnigs  were  hoping  .oe 

■cover  ,t  a.s  they  did  the  Azore,  n   lianas 

he.,  the  Crown  of  Portugal  ceded  d.Jiri:, 
;"er  the  Canary  ..slands  to  Ca.stille,  the  cession 
-hie„st,    Brendan's   land   If   i;   sho:;^ 
~     '  "^•''>-  ""ly  ■■•.Id,  in  conclusion,  that   I 
am  almosc  persuaded  that  the  Iri.sh  S.  iut    K 
covered  .America. 
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I  renew  the  expression  nl  mv  <;ratitii,lc  to 
you,  Kcveren.l  sir,  and  bep  to  st-Vseribc  myself 
Mcist   respectfully  yours, 

(Siprncd)    Daniel   Butterfi.  „1. 


L  VIII. 
THE  FAIR  GOD 

You  will  remcmiiiT  that  in  out  of  i.iy  letters 
I  described  the  march  of  the  Spaniards  ihrongh 
thf  y\;^tec  capital,  I  rhvelt  upon  tlie  amaz-nient 
which  seized  upon  the  semi-civilized  people 
when  they  beheld  for  the  first  time  these  won- 
drous strangers  who  came  among  them  fro.n 
— they  knew  not  where. 

From  immemorial  times  thcv  were  ex- 
pecting the  return  of  a  white  man  who  had 
hved  with  them  for  a  time  in  days  of  old  one 
whom  their  ancestors  had  deified.  As  Cortes 
mounted  and  panoplied,  rode,  at  the  -ad  of 
his  companions  through  their  staring  ranks 
they  asked:  "Is  this  wonderful  being,  clothed' 
and  bonneted  in  strange  material,  our  long 
awaited  Quetzalcoatle?" 

Centuries  before  the  coming  of  the  .Span- 
iards a  tradition  survived  among  the  Mexicans 
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time 


■■'"'I  >!'>■  inl.,^  ,,f  Ym-.ii,-,,,  that  .,,„u 
.he  n^„,ot.  pas,  a  ,nvs„.r,„„s  a,„l  aK..,  ,„a„, 
tall  .  f  statttre,  u„h  a  thnvi,,^.  h^ar,)  a,„I  fair 
complex,,,,,.  c-a„H.  to  th<-ir  lan.l  fn„„  a  curnrv 
boyo,„l  the  great  Atlantic  Sea  an.!  .hvelt  ,„r 
years  with  their  forefathers. 

It  was  he  wh„  ehanK.,1  ,!„■  ,,n,>„t,w  nies 

ami  form  of  their  religion,  instrnctcl  them  ,n 
U,e  art  of  government,  improved  their  rt.le 
-ethods  of  onl.iva.ion,  preached  ahi.he, 
■norahty  and  taught  them  the  use  „f  met.-Is 
and  vvork-mg  n,  st,,ne.  Before  leaving  for  his 
own  covmtry  Ix-yond  the  sea,  he  tarried  for 
a  t,me  ,n  the  City  of  Cholula  where  a  temple 
was  afterward  dedicated  to  his  worship  on  the 
summit  of  a  pyramid  raised  in  his  honor  This 
Cyclopean  pyrami.l  is  one  of  the  most  colioss.al 
works  of  ancient  man  in  the  old  or  the  new 
worhl  and  hy  its  si.e  and  dimensions  challanJcs 
tlie^wonder  of  the  traveler  and  staggers  K.-llf 

From  Cholula  this  extraordinary  n.an  travei- 
d  to  Campeche.  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here 
Ins  hoat  made  of  serpent  skins,  was  moored 
a  va.t.ng  h,s  coming.  VX'hen  l.i.Wing  the  peo- 
ple an  affec.tonate  farewell  he  promise,  to 
return  ana  dwell  for  a  time  with  them.  Then 
IH-  sa.led  away  and  they  saw  him  no  more      It 
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;''"'■"   '■^:''";""   '^'""   tr;ul,l„,„s   Mill   living  at 

■;"■';"'■;""""■— '"-I' -'..„„„,„-„„, ,,.,,. 

'   ■''  iJ-'-.I-a.lc  ,l,a,,  a,  ..nu.  ,„„,.  ,„  ,1,;. 

^  ■,';■"","""  ""■  '■■"""■'■^•'  ^'  ^■'— ■- 

.   ■    -Iwcl,  a„,„„^  „,,  .ariv  ,n.K.>  a„,|  „„r„. 
''";.''    '•'   !"f-''"--^  .'.vil./ai,.,n   a„.|   a    |,„ror   rn„, 
"I'll""  "I  thr  •iiipcriiaiiiral, 
.         \ll  c-arK   Spanish  h,M,,ria„..  lav  a„,l  clcr 
'"1,  agroo  in  r.corcli„f,  ,1,,  ,ra,liti„;,    a,„l    tl,. 

»tre    the    actual     doctrines     taticln    i.v    ih. 

.-riarch,  for  after  his  departure  Z,ni 
n.r.  o     a   „n,l    .dolafv   revived  an.l   la,; 
'l.splaced  the  ,n.strt,cti,.„s  and  doctrines  of  th'. 
mysterions  stranger. 

''"''■'I«  the  most  r.iiaMe  authority  o„  11,. 
mes  and  reliKiotts  ceremonies  of  the  .Aztecs  i- 
Mther   Be.n,ad,no  de   Sahapun,  a  member  of 
the  great  Pranciscan  Order 

n29'lnn'"l"'  ""'"'■  '"^   m.ssionarv   in 
■■'29,  and  |>y  h,s  .eai,  the  purity  cf  his  life'and 

'y  h..s  scholarship  was  of  incalculalde  service 
to  reI,g,o„  an.l  of  great  assistance  to  all  nh 
smce    h,s    time,     have     written   on   primitive 
Mex.coand   „s   people.     He   did    for  the    nr.- 
^t■r^■at,on    .n    literature    of   the    early    Mexican 
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customs,  social  manners  and  religious  rites 
what  Bishop  Landa  accomplished  for  Yucatan, 
Cliiapas  and  Tabasco. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted,  in  harmony 
with   Charles   F.    Lummis,    A.    F.    Bandelier, 
ifubcrt  Bancroft  and  others,  to  maintain  that 
the    learned   missionaries    from    Spain    to   the 
New   U  orld  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  have  by  their  industry,  observation 
and  scholarship  made  us  their  grateful  debtors. 
The  early  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
Canada,  to   Mexico  and   South  America   hkve 
willed   to   us,   in   their   writings,   imperishable 
and  invaluable  information  „n  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  bearing  upon  the  customs,  traditions 
habits  and   mode  of  living  of  the  indigenous' 
races  of  our  continent.     Now  that  their  works 
are   being  translated  into  English   we  are,  at 
last,   learning  to  appreciate   the   indefatigable 
zeal,  the  industrious  research  and  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Spanish 
and  French  missionaries. 

Father  Sahagun,  in  his  "Historia  Universal 
de  Nueva  Espana",  informs  i:s  that,  according 
to  Mexican  tradition  the  man  to  whom  the 
Aztecs  gave  the  name  Quetzalcoatle  and  who 
they  believed  to  be  a  god,  was  a  white  man 
wearing  a  long  beard— the  Mexicans  and  the 
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Souther,,  tribes  were  l.eanlless-that  he  came 
from  the  East,  from  the  other  side  of  the  great 
sea;  hvcd  among  them  for  years,  taught  them 
a  new  rehg,on  and  promised,  when  about  to 
sa,l  away,  that  he  would  return  to  them. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothi„g  very  incredible, 
for  It  was  possible  that,  sometime  in  the  early 
past,  a  ship,  carrying  with  her  crew  a  chaplain 
might  have  been  driven  out  of  her  course  by 
u...  ivorable  wi,ids,  or  strong  currents,  and  In- 
wrecked  or  beached  on  the  shores  of  Campeche 
We  m,ght  cite  many  authenticated  instances 
of  >hips  fi-om  Asia,  or  Europe,  which  were 
carr,ed  out  of  their  lanes  and  wrecked  on  the 
toasts  of  America.  That  sometime  in  the 
sixth  century,  of  the  Christian  era,  a  white 
man,  probably  a  monk,  visited  Mexico  and 
Yucatan  ,s,  today,  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men. 

Sahagun  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  an  ant,-Spanish  iiUroduction  of  some  form 
of  Christianity  among  il.c  races  of  Mexico 
■■ind  the  Yucatan  Peninsula.  The  Spanish 
m,ss,onary  Bishop  Landa  of  Yucatan,  writing 
m  1573,  states  that  among  the  aborigines  there 
were  many  early  Christian  ceremonies.  They 
confessed  their  sins  .-.,  stated  times  to  their 
priests:  the,r  children  were  baptized  with  wat- 
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cr  and  a  ^vh.tc  cloth  was  used  in  the  ceremony 
Ihe  baptized  children  were  given  god-fathef. 
and   god-mothers   and   they   believed   that   by 
this  nte  of  baptism  an  ev  ,1  spirit  was  driven  out 
of  the  body  of  the  child  and  that  a  good  spirit 
entered  and  assumed  control  of  soul  and  body. 
The  rite  of  baptism  was  called  by  them  the 
"Descent  of  God"   (que  quierre  dezir  baxada 
de  D.os-Landa.  p,  152)     They  went  on  pil- 
grimages  to    sacred    shrines;   fasted  and   ab- 
stained  from    meat   on   certain   days;   offered 
wme  in  oblation  to  their  gods,  and  their  widows 
did  not   remarry  till  after  a  year's  mourning 
for  their  dead   husbands.     They   kept  a   light 
burning,  night  and  day,  in  their  central  house 
of   worship   or   temple,   their   nuns   or   vestal 
virgins  lived  in   monasteries  or  special  apart- 
ments;   their    Icon   or    high     priest,    during 
the  three  years  of  his  temple  service,  wore  the 
tonsure,  drank  no  wine  and   lived  a  celibate 
life.     Then,  in  their  sanctuaries  the  cross— to 
the    Spaniards    the   symbol    of    Redemption- 
was  venerated  and  associated  in  their  religious 
cult  with  one  of  their  principle  gods     These 
rites,  with  many  other  religious  practices  such 
as  the  use  of  incense  and  holy  water,  blessing 
of  hoii-,es  and  exorcisms,  bore  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  sacraments,  rites  and  cere- 
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monies    of    the    Christian  Church,     that     the 
Spamards  ha.l  no  hesitation  in  accepting  .he 
rachfon  of  the  -Fair  God"  as  the  reconl  o 
a  fact  >n  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
Ihe  Spanish  missionary  fathers  an,l  Span 

n  their  eiiforts  to  solve  the  i.icntity  of  this  ex- 
traordmary  ntan,  deified  by  the  natives  as 
yuetzalcoatl  or  the  "Fair  God." 

What  was  more  natural,  then,  in  that  ae- 
of  marve!s  of  wonderful  discoveries  and  daii; 
prod,g,es  than  to  assume  that  .some  one  of  the 
Apostles,  Saint  Thomas,  perhaps,  or  an  angel 
■"  human  form  lived  for  a  time  among  hf.^ 
newly   d,,scovered   races  and   made   known   to 

Church""'  °'  "'  '°"""^^  '-''  "-^  C''"^^''-"' 
It  mattered  not  that  the.se  Christian  r-s 

wi^h  'm":"*''  7"'  P^"'"'  -^"Perstitions  ^r 
H  th  Klolatortes  foreign  to  Greek  or  Roman 
Chr.st,a,„ty.  Stripped  of  their  heathen  ac 
cret.ons  the  ^ct  remamed  that  the  Christian 
Cross  and  Christian  rites,  mutilated  it  was 
true  stood  boldly  prominent  m  the  rituals  and 
for"  th  '''■'T'""^'"'^  °f  'hese  people,  isolated 
for  thousands  of  years  from  Asiatic  an,l 
European  cv.lizations.  More  th,-.n  that  in  the 
doctrmes    preached    by    ,hi.    mysterious    m    , 
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some  of  the  Spanish  priests  thought  they  ,Ie- 
tected  the  germs  of  the  dogmas  of  the  In- 
carnation and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  that 
It  was  impossible  for  a  pagan  and  an  entirely 
unknown  race  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these 
revealed  truths  unless  they  had  been  taught 
them  hy  man  or  angel. 

Who  then  was  this  Quetzalcoatl?  The 
last  syllable  of  his  name  stood  for  a  twin  and 
they  remembered  that  Saint  Thomas  was  called 
IJidymus— a  twin.  They  believed,  as  did 
Columbus  till  his  death,  that  the  newly  dis- 
covered land  was  a  part  of  India,  and,  as  a  pious 
tradition  recorded,  that  Saint  Thomas,  the 
Apostle,  after  preaching  to  the  Bactarians  and 
icrsians,  sailed  t  last  for  India,  what  was 
more  reasonable  than  to  conclude  that  tnc  fair 
god  of  the  Aztecs  was  the  Apostle  whom  ouK 
lord  invited  to  touch  and  examine  His  wounds 


L  IX. 

THE  MAYAS  AND  CHRISTIAN  RITES 

N.Hv  that  you  have  rca.l  the  passages  citcl 
'>y    Oeneral    BntterfieM     from   'the   Bran   a 
manuscnpt  of  the  tenth  century,  you  wMl 

am  sat,sf,e,l   admit  there  is  at  Jst  a  color    ,, 
P  oha  „hty  .h.u  the  Irish  abbot  found  America 
ong   before   the   t,me   of   the   Vikin|rs.     That 
famous  voyage  synchronized  with  the  appear 
anceo    Que,zalcoatlinMex,co.     Brendan  a,, 
h.s  sador-monks  sailed  from  Ireland  about  th  ' 
-.Mleo    the  sixth  century.     Now  the  tad  . 
■ons  of  the  'T-air  God"  i„  Mexico  and  Yul 
an  at  the  fmo  of  the  Conquest  assign  to  "h  t 
t.me  the  dwelling  of  this  white  man  or  g 
among   them.     "It   is   not   at   all   imposs  l.r' 
vntes   the   learned    French   archaeologist  and 
anttquary.  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de   liourbo.   !  ' 

c  o      'l    r        ""'"•■'"  '''""''  ^°""^  Christians' 
crossed    the    sea    and    visited    America      The 
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vaRiio  tra.litions  <m,  the  rrfnrmati  ;.  „f  rc-liK„„ 
a-ul  m,-,„ncrs  i„  Chiapas,  XU-xic,  Oaxara  aiul 
Yiicala,,  which  took  place  ahout  the  fifth  or 
sixth  ccmiry  would  seem  to  coiifirm  a  Euro- 
pean laiulmg  n„  the  shores  of  this  country 

,"It  was  (luring  this  period,  an,|  almost  at 
the     same     ti,„e."      writes      ,le      liourhour^;, 
that     these     white    divinities   appeare.l ;   these 
extraordinary      „,en,      wnerover     th..y     came 
from,      whose     memories      vet     live      in      the 
literature   an,l   tra.litions   of   the   people   from 
loru    to    Michoacan."     These   strangers    who 
preached    sublime    doctrines    and    purity    of 
morals    who  taught  a  higher  civilization  were 
when  they  ileparted,canoni/.ed  under  the  names 
of  Quetzelcoatl,  Sube,   Virachocha  and   Xixi- 
pechocha.     They  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
religion  whose  pontiffs,  like  the  Dairis  of  Jap 
an,  exercised  supreme   authoritv  even   at   the 
time  of  the  Conquest  at  I.yobaa'or  at  Mictlan 
in  the  st.ite  of  Oaxaco. 

No  one  familiar  with  Mexican  and  Vuca- 
tan  history  will  deny  that  the  religious  cu-.-oms 
and  practices  of  these  early  people  bore  a  strik- 
ing analogy  with  many  of  our  Christian  Sacr-i- 
ments  and  Sacramentals  and  even  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  religion  of  Moses.  The  religious 
traditions    of   all    the    peoples    inhabiting    the 
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!!"'■"";  '""'^"f"'^ '-"If '■fM,.xi,.„  ,.„..„  the 

Span,anls   ...-,„„.    rccor.le.l,    ,e,.,,r,Iing     ,o  ,l,c 

1-rr.ir.i,  lliat  tlicsp  white  and  l,car,l,.,| 

me,,  came  fn„n  where  the  s„„  rose  heyo,„l  „„. 

rites'^rr'^:  ^"""■""'^'^^'' ■■"-'•-"'".• 

rr„i,     h         '^''"^"■•'"    f^'lision    among    ,he.e 
P-pIe,  how  ean   we  aeeo„„t   for  the  PemarK 

abea„,,eerta.,,.y,,otaeei,le,,tal-reseml,l       ; 
to  the  cere,„o,„es  a„,l  praetieos  of  the  Ch„roh 

""'■^y.  as  ,n  the  ti,„e  of  St.  Hre,„la„  '■ 

Now  let  us  consult  the  most  reliable  a,,,! 

one  of  the  earhest  authorities  who  «"' 

n.en,u^i,      ,, ,,,,,,,,, ^^j^^:- 

""'.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan 
1543"n.nf7o'r/"'"    /"'-vening     L.tween 
House  of  Calderon  was  missionary  priest  and 
missionary   bishop   to    Yucatan,   Chiapas      " 
Tabasco.  After  his  elevation  ,0    he  |.Wo,n, 
he    established    his    see    at    Meridn     V      '. 

-herein,579,hediedat  e^geS54  ,r' 
:.':';„;^';""^  '-^"OP  -  have  inhen't  d  ,a  mH 
^aluable  and  accurate  account  of  the  cust^ius 
manners  and  religion  of  the  Indians  ll^tn  J 
«l'ese  lands  in  his  time.  The  title  of  hi'  "e 
and  priceless  book  is  "Relacion  de  la'  Co" 
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(I.-  Yucatan,  i)r  Rrpcrt  (mi  (lie  St.ilc  of  ■niiiit,r.s 
ill  Viicataii." 

I  will  translate  a  few  of  the  paragiaplis 
bearing  upon  the  suhjeet,  leaving  y,,n  free  to 
draw  your  own  eonelusions. 

liAl'TlSM— "When     anyone     wishes     to 
have  his  cliikl  l.aptised  he  goes  to  the  priest 
and  a  day  is  appointeil  for  the  eercnioiiy.     Kor 
three  days  hefore  the  child  is  to  be  baptised, 
the  father  practices  abstinence  from  food.     The' 
ceremony  takes  place  in  a  house  selected   by 
the     priest,     which     before     the  ceremony,  is 
purified  <ir  blessed.     If  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tised is  of  an  age  to  commit  sin,  the  priest  ad- 
vises him  to  confess  his  sins,  whch  he  does 
The    priest    then    baptises    him.      i  he    priest, 
when  bai)tising  uses  incense,  oils  for  anointing', 
prepared   water  and   a   white  cloth.     He  also 
makes  use  of  certain  prayers  and  rites  to  ex- 
pel the  evil  spirit." 

CONFESSION-"Thc  Indians  know- 
when  they  do  evil  and  they  believe  that  all 
sickness,  sufifcring  and  death  itself  are  i)unish- 
ments  for  their  sins.  It  is  a  custom  with  them 
to  confess  their  sins.  When  they  are  seriously 
sick,  or  in  .anger  of  death  they  send  for  th-ir 
priest  and  confess  to  him.  If  they  cannot  get 
a  priest  they  confess  to  their  fathers  or  mothers 
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or  wivfs  tc,  tlR.Jr  lui^lmnds  „r  liiisbanils  Ki  th.ir 
wives." 

They  practiseil  (■X(J^■is^l^  nr  the  casiii,,; 
out  of  evil  spirits,  used  saercd  water,  incense 
.ni.l  !i(,'lus.  There  were  other  eeremonie. 
li.ivinR  a  remarkable  affitiity  with  those  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

They  claimed  that  these  religiou.s  rites 
came  down  to  them  from  the  time  of  the  white 
gods.  Now  considering  the  striking  rcscmb 
lance  hetwcen  these  rites  and  those  of  the  pre- 
Keformation  Church  ;  the  indisputable  traditio:. 
of  the  visit  of  white  men  from  beyond  the  se.a^ 
the  sailing  of  St.  lirendan  and  his  companions' 
Ml  A.  1).  555,  the  time  early  in  the  fifth  or  sixtli 
century  when,  according  to  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg  the  strangers  lan<lcd  in  Mexico,  or 
Central  America,  there  is  certainly  made  r.iit 
a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the  voyage  and  dis- 
covcry  of  America  by  Brendan. 

To  my  mind  the  probabilities  entering 
mto  the  controversy  arc  much  more  plausible 
than  were  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  a\- 
covery  by  Lief  Erickson  before  the  Loraine 
Ilisti.ncal  Society  proved  to  a  certainty  the 
voyage  an.!  landing  of  Erickson  in  the  eleventh 
centurv. 
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the  i'r'^H'v    '"  "'^''"^'vc  examination  of  all 

preached  in  p,  ^4 't'/cerrAL-:: 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  FHarl" 


L  X. 
THE   OPAL   CITY 

On  my  way  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  f-  Mexico 
City,  I  made  a  few  days'  visit  to  Queretaro, 
one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting  cit- 
ies in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  ordinary 
tourist  never  visits  it  and  it  is  altogether  un- 
known except  as  the  name  of  a  station  on  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad  where  topazes  and 
beautifully  colored  opals  are  sold  by  gaudily 
dressed  boys  and  girls.  When  I  entered  the 
City  which  is  a  mile  or  so  from  the  railroad 
depot,  it  was  almost  9  o'clock  at  night  but  the 
band  was  still  playing  in  the  "plaza"  which  was 
filled  with  people  assembled  in  the  historic  and 
romantic  square  to  listen  to  and  applaud  the 
musicians  and  the  music. 

The  walks  of  the  plaza  were  lighted  with  in- 
candescents,  odorous  with  flowers,  vocal  with 
music  and  song  while  the  gorgeous  palm  trees 
and  tropical  shrubbery  imparted  a  mysterious 
charm  to  the  fascinating  place.     From  the  win- 
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'  -w  of  my  l,o„.|  room  1  coul.l  |„ok  „,,o„  ,l„s 
"oral  s,,uar<..  th,-  very  hear,  r.n.l  centre  of  the 
'■'ty.  Beyond  it  was  the  c,ty  market,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  mark..,!  l,y  a  tall  stone 
arch  a^  fountain  an.l  the  |,fe-s,.e,l  statne 
of  a  Inton,  l„  the  morning  this  mar- 
ket ,s  crowded  with  vendors  and  hnyers  !,„t 
when  the  sun  i-s  setting  it  hecomes  in  ha  - 
mony  w>th  the  early  history  of  the  land,  a  place 
of  sdcnce  and  mystery.  ' 

J^Tw^^:^^"'"'-     '^'^'''  ■■"•^'  'he  attril,- 
ut.s  which  belong  to  Queretaro  above  all  oth- 
ers.    For  the  e.ty  is  filled  with  the  memories  of 
g.eat  men  and  great  events  and  its  life  is  large- 
y  of  the  romantic  an,l  uarlike  past.     Its  forty 
thousand  .nhabitants  are  contented  if  not  r    h 
'"  '"""'^ents  are  not  often  visited  by  strang- 
er., .ts  >l,rilling  story  seldom  told.       Even  the 
native,  baskmg  contentedly  in  the  glorious  sun- 
shine, .seems  indifTerent  to  or  ignorant  of' the 

hi.^tory  of  the  heroic  men  wnose  fame  is  in- 
d.ssolubly  associated  with  the  citv.  It  is  only 
wnen  you  meet  and  partake  of  the  lavish  hos'- 
P.tahty    of    the    well-informed    or    prosfK-       s 

c.t,.en  that  you  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the 
rv.narkable  men  and  events  which  give  impor- 
tance and  heroic  setting  to  the  f-,  -  -,      .■ 

iciMij,  to  tne  lascinatnig  city. 
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surroiuuU'd  hy  mountains"— which  antidatc.l 
bv  centuries  the  present  city,  was  swept  away 
l>v  the  Spaniards  under  Tapia  in  15.51  and  on 
its  ruins  was  founile.l  the  Christian  City  of 
yueretaro:-"Qucretaro  of  St.  James."  Soon 
the  locality  acquired  a  reputation  for  its  splen- 
ili'l  climate,  the  most  salithrious  in  all  Mexico 
and  fr-ni  the  wealthy  City  of  Me.xic<,,  viceroys,' 
genc.als  and  people  of  means  with  their  h(]n'se- 
holds  flocked  to  Queretaro  where  the  rchnious 
atmosphere  and  the  healing  air  and  <|uiet  of 
the  town  restored  thtir  shattered  health. 

In  time  Queretaro  became  a  city  of  splendid 
churches,  m.agnificeiit  convents  and  monas;ar- 
les  which  imparted  to  the  place  a  unique  dis- 
tinction and  a  relitjious  and  social  repose  in- 
viting peace,  contentment  and  happiness.  If 
wc  except  Celaya,  which  lies  in  the  vallev  of 
taja,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  away,  there 
was  no  city  in  Mexico  v  here  ecclesiascical 
architecture  and  religious  institutions  ac 
qmred  more  picturesque  and  permanent  pr(,- 
purtions  than  in  Queretaro.  Fifty  great 
churches  and  sixteen  educational  institutions 
>e  jxist,  after  war,  confiscation  and  vandal- 
ism have  ravaged  the  ancient  city.       Manv  of 
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;n>e  monastery  of  .he  religious  order  of  the 
''r.s,ta,  where  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
Maxnn.lhan  and  General  Mendee  were  i"n  Z 
;';■<!  for  a  fme,  is  a  vast  pile,  now  convert, 
"•to  a  state  school.  The  federal  Palace  oee 
I"-^  ^  part  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Augu"  ,  e 
-I  ,s  famous  all  over  the    republic    fo 

-uty  o     ,s  architecture  and  the  richness  o 
^^    uperbly  carved  marble  gallaries  surround- 

S  'n  F  '''''.      ^''^  ^'^"'^^''"''•^  church  of 

San    .rancsco    which,  i„   ,863  was  made  the 

o   the  A I  ^'  ^'''"r"''  ■^'^'J"''-"'  '-=^-^io" 
the  A^f»c  town.     As  it  stands  today   it  ren 

n:.ents  many  years  of  patient  labor;  fof  tho  ,1 

pronounced  complete  in   .698,  it  w  s  a    til 

-pa.red  and  altered,  the  last  time  in  1727    The 

"•■t.ful  choir,  a  mass  of  carved     oak.     novv 

'••'<■'<.  wuh  age,  inclosing  a  tall  mus,c  rack  fu 

"f  Pr.celess  bound  volumes  of  ancient  mu  ie 

was  con,pleted  a  century  ago  '' 

..„,';;  ^""'"'''^  't""8-^  that  in  th,s  attractive 
a"'l  conservat,ve  city  more  plots  ar.d  uprising 
«a,nst  Spanish  Viceroys  a'nd  Me.xic        >    sT 
''.•'";  ^"'^  f--"'-d  than  in  anv  other  to 
o'  I'l'-"''  outSKle  the  City  of  Alexia, 
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The    first    proclamation     of     Independence 
which   IS  intimately  associated   with   the   his- 
tory of  the  city  was  the  result  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  Iturrigaray  to  secede  from  Spain  and 
establish  m  this  ancient  dominion  a  new  and 
more  liberal  government.      Since  then  all  rev- 
olutionary   uprisings    begin    with    a    shout-a 
Orito    for  liberty,  equality  or  death.     Wheth- 
er Iturrigaray,  who  by  the  way  was  viceroy  at 
the   time,    really    meditated    rebellion    against 
^pain  is  a  disputed  point  to  this  day       Hut  all 
agree   that  when   the   report  of  his  defection 
was  heard    by    the    Spanish    junta,    he    and 
the  Intendant  and  .some    prominent    me      in 
yueretaro  were  arrested  and  deported 

A  few  years  later  another  and  more  memor- 
able conspiracy  was  hatched  in  a  house  over- 
lodkmg  the  Plaza  Mayor-the  city  park.    This 
house,  two  stories  high  and  in    no    way    dis- 
tinguished   structurally    from    other    houses 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.      In  1810  it  was  the  home  of  Miquel 
Dommquez,  the  "Corrigidor"  or  Mayor  of  the 
Lity.       Dommquez,  the  historian  Meiulista  as- 
sures us  "was  one  of  those  unselfish,  devoted 
high-mmded  men  whose  careers  adorn  everv 
page  of  Mexican  history."     Be  that  as  it  mav 
his  name  and  the  name  of  his  wife  are  held 
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in  venerati.,,,  wherever  the  annals  of  Mexic.V 

Wars  of  L.l,erty-  are  read.     It  was  i„  Don,i„- 

quez   house  i„  Queretaro  where  the  heroic  par 

■sh  ,, nest  of  Dolores.  Mi,,nel  I  !i,lalB„.  planned 

1 1  •  npns.ng  that  brought  <leath  to  hin,  and  i„ 

dependence  to  Mexico, 
in  another  part  of  Queretar.,,  facing,  the  at- 

ract.ve  plazuela  where  ri.ses  amid  paln.s  and 
trop.c  flowers  the  statue  of  the  Mar,,uis  de 
A.|...lla,  there  ,s  a  lo,,^,  ,„w  ochre  coloured 
b mld.ng  w,th  a  "portal"  adorninfr  it.s  facade 
It  IS  now  called  the  "Palacio  Municipal."  ilut 
to  Mex,can  patriots  it  is  something  more  tlian 
a  nnm.cpal  building.  It  i.s  a  national  shrine 
.surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  con.secration 

fr'n/^f  u',";"''  "''"^  °'  Dominquez,  the 
fr.cnd  o  H.dalgo,  spent  many  years  of  her 
honoured  hfe  in  prison.  Arrested  by  Z 
Si.an,ards  ,vhile  her  husband  was  with  the 
warnorpnest  and  the  volunteers  in  the  moun- 
tains, she  was  imprisoned  in  this  building 
where  eventually  she  died. 

There  is  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
nobU.  woman  in  the  floral  square  overlooks 
by  the  historic  building. 

This  plaza  or  square  is,  like  many  other 
plazas  and  streets  in  the  republic,  called  l„,le 
lH-"'Ienc,a.    I"  the  middle,  as  1  have  mentioned 
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is  a  statue  of  the   Mar<,uis  d,:  A,,u,lla~,l.-   1. 

V.lla,lelV,llar,lelaA,|uilla_,oK.vehi,„the 
long,   .son„r.,n.s   titl.    which   he   inherite.l    with 
great  estates.    This  statue  is  em  fron,  an  o„yx 
l.!ock  and  ,s  sohh-v  '  at  weather  wor„  now,  hut 
■t  st.ll  furn.shes  a  fair  idea  of  the  early  Spanish 
grandee  in   his  glory  and   isolation.     A  foun- 
tain hubhles  near  it.s  l.ase  and  a  tahlet  states 
that  the  construction  of  the  monument  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Mar.iuis  was  iH-gun  on  the  spot  in 
184J;  that  the  statue  was  dismounted  in   1867 
by  a  canon  shot  when  the  city  was  heseiged 
I'y  the    'Liheralists,"  and   was  afterwards  re- 
stored an<l  re-orected.      Qucretaro  has  a  right 
to  honor  the  memory  of  this  rich  and  henevo- 
lent  Don,  for  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  her 
excellent  educational  system  and,  at  his  own 
expense,    constructed    the    famous    aqueduct 
which  hrmgs  pure  and  refreshing  wat.T  from 
the  neighliourmg  mountain  to  the  city        The 
woA  cost  him  $100,000.  and  when  it  was  finish- 
e<l   he   had   tablets   inserted   recording  the   l,e- 
ginning  and  ending  of  the  work. 

The  man,  however,  whose  name  an<i  person- 
al, y  dominate  Queretaro  is  the  unhappy  Maxi- 
m.llian.  Here  was  planned  the  movement 
which  made  the  ill-fated  Austrian  Archduke 
Emperor  of  iVIexico.       Here  are  the  churches 
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La  C™,  ,„,  Lcs  Capuchinas  where,  previous 
to  their  execution,  were  imprisoned  the  Em- 
peror ami  his  aids,  Generals  AU,ia  and  Mira- 
mon.  Here  also  ,s  the  Iturlnde  theatre  where 
they  were  tried,  found  jjuMty  and  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  whe  e 
they  were  shot  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Rosa 

under  wh.ch  the  hodus  were  buried  for  a  tim" 

I  here  IS  something  profoundly  pathetic  m 

th;:  nearness  of  the  Llaca  house  where  the  con- 

thi'sT.  ''''fl^'  '•'"""'"  ''■■'''  hatched  to 
th.s  Church  of  Capucines  where  the  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.  They  are  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  apart.  The  Llaca  is  a  one 
story  residence,  the  walls  painted  in  rose  col- 
our and  the  windows  harred  with  iron  in  the 
f..m,l,ar  Mex.can  style.  The  church  of  the 
Capucines  ,s  a  magnificent  structure  dating 
rom  the  palmy  days  of  Queretaro  when  tht 
city  was  very  prosperous  and  its  con.merce 
large.     Ma>:im.ihan  was  confined  m  a  room  of 

pane  in  the  window  of  that  room  attracts  at- 
tention even  from  the  heedless  man  passing  hy 
It  was  in  this  room  that  Colonel  Palacios  re 
fu.sed  .,,00,000  to  assist  the  Emperor  t;:::;^^^^ 
The  Church  of  La  Cruz  where  the  Emperor 
was  imprisoned  after    his     surrender    at    thl 
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tl'^'c.ty        It  .s  an  interesting  experience  to 
ajKler  through  the  cool  a,ul  .pac, ous  aisl  ^ 
■"■<1  Saze  npon  a  miraculous  stone  cross  and  o, 
.any   c,ua„,t  and   interesting  religious  paint 

ln"<.      n,!,    "^  "^  *'  ■'^"^™»"Ji'>S  fc-rounds 

"<-.a«ts  a,,  memorable,  for  here  Liberal  and 

In.i.enal,st  fought  desperately  and  their  blood 

.^^  mo,s.ened  them  many  times.  ^.  c.t 
«as  the  key  to  the  defense  of  Queretaro  of 
vvh.ch  ,t  forn,ed  a  part,  and  it  u4  a  pos  e 

e«e,n,ts  wall  that  the  traitor,  or  patriot,  Lo 
P-,  opened  to  the  enemy  on  the  fatal  uight  in 
h'  memorable  year  of  1867.  The  vast  college 
Inn  d,ng  attached  to  the  church  is  now  a  bar- 
racks. An  oftcer  courteously  con<Iuc.e,l  „,e 
through  the  long,  echoing  and  vaulted  corri- 
'  ors  dhmnnated  from  the  fan  lights  high  up  in 

and   m"  ™°""  ""''''  '^'axinnllian,  Mejia 

and  M.ramou  occupied  in  the  early  hours  „f 
-r  capfv.ty.  Soldiers-Indians,  Mexicans  and 
h.dfbloods-were  everywhere,  many  of  then 
stretched  on  the  flagstones  fast  asleep  T,  ! 
Emperors  prison  is  now  used  as  a  mi  i.ary  of- 
.  e.  and  n,cludes  three  rooms,  only  one  f 
«l..ch  opens  on  the  corridor.  Absolutely  bare 
o.  aecorat,o„,  the  place  ,.  fascinating  because 
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it  has  remained  architecturallv  unaltered  since 
Maxiniillian  was  here.     The     walls,     in     odd 
patches,  are  scalinfr  hut  no  paint  hrush  is  al- 
lowed  to  touch   them.       The   apartments   re- 
main as  they  were  in  the   (vmperor'.,  .lay    hut 
the  f.irmture  he  use.l  has  louf;  ago  disappeared 
Jt  was  from  the  Capuchin  Church  that  Maxi- 
mdhan  and  his  two  generals  were  taken  at  day 
break  on  a  balmy  mornijip;  in  June  to  the  Hill 
o.  the  liells,  just  outside  the  city,  to  be  shot 
I  h<.y  now  tell  in  Queretaro  how  the  prisoners 
each    m    a    coach    by  himself,  passed  silently 
t.irough  a  great  concourse  of  mute  and  sym- 
p-"l..zmg  citizens.       For  years  the  spot  where 
the  three  were  shot  was  marked  only  by  three 
l.ttle  heaj.s  of  broken  rock.       Then  three  stone 
pdlars  were  erected  enclosed  by  a  bronze  rail- 
ing.  Wheu  these  simple  monuments  were  rais- 
ed  m  1S87,  the  names  of  the  three  victims  were 
marked  upon  the  pillars.       In  1889   the    Aus- 
trian Government  built  over  the  place  a  hand- 
some stone  chapel,  in  the  pavement  of  which 
are  sunk  three  bronze  plates,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  and  han<lsome  Emperor 
and  his  two  generals,  Mejia  and  Miramon 

QiR-retaro   is  full   of   relics  of   MaximiPian 
the  City  was  always  loyal  to  him.     Here  are 
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the  gukl-plated  keys,  very  .nassive  and  deftly 
■nade,  presented  to  him  wh..,  he  ma.le  his  lirs, 
""Pernl  entry  to  the  ron,antic  city;  and  h.  re 
.00  are  the  table,  thr  chairs,  the  pens,  etc..  used 
uUmT"  .'""'■*'"'  "'"'^■''  "'"  ">  *he  Theatru 
a  e  a  T  "'"'""''  '^■■"  '"  "^'h.  They 
are  all-these  souvenirs  of  the  dead  imperiai- 

arvfth""""^''  '"'^'■^^""f?.  but  profoundly 
^ad,  w.th  a  suggestion  of  glory  gone,  of  buried 
hopes  and  lofty  birth. 

The  State  of  Queretaro  is  rich  in  arable  land 
.ut  agnculture  languishes.      The  Federal  and 
k,cal  governn,en.s  have  infused  no  enterprise 
>"to  the  great  landholders,  and  the  tillers  of  the 
son  are  without  energy.      The  city  largely  de- 
pends for  ,ts  support  and  prosperity  on^the  ag- 
ncultural  d.str.cts  surrounding  it.       Its  chief 
manufactures  are  the  weavn.g  of  rebosos  (the 
o  ton  shawl  worn  by  ordinary  women)   and 
he  cutfng  of  opals,  both  cottage  industries. 
In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  almost  every 
house  ,s  equ.pped  with  a  loom  and  members 

of  the  famdy  alternate  in  the  weaving  of  the 
br,ghl      ,„„,,,   ^^^^^        Queretaro'rebosl 
ar.  of  a  superior  make  and  in  the  picturesque 
market  square  they  are  spread  on  the  grou" 
for  the  inspection  of  customers. 
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The  opal  workers  hvmg  the  st„nes  froni  the 
niou„tai„s  and   break   the  u,,aLs   from   the  en- 
veloping cyst   with   tweezers.     It   is   very   in- 
teresting to  wateh  the  process.      They  wrench 
the  rock  nway  from  the  gem  with  reckless  en- 
ergy   but  with  a  sikill  and  deftness  of  touch 
which  long  practice  has  made  perfec*        The 
rough  opal  is  fixed  with  wax  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  and  ground  smooth  on  a  small  grindstone. 
Ihc  polish  is  produced  by  sandpaper  and  fawn 
SKin       The  process  is  amazingly  crude  but  the 
results  arc  beautiful.      The  opal-worker  is  con- 
ceded to  be  a  master  of  his  art  if  he  turns  out 
twenty  gems  in  a  day. 

The  Opals  which  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  and  of  brilliant  tints  in  the  surround- 
ing mountains  are  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
mined  m  Asia  or  America.       They  arc  classi- 
fied as  white,  yellow,  red.  brown,  blue,  green 
and  gray.       These  Queretaro  opals  exhibit  a 
I'eautiful  display  of  colors   when  turned  over 
■"  the  hand,  and  the  dealers  arc  accustomed  to 
show  them  otT  on  black  paper,  which  contrasts 
with  the  play  of  light  and  shade.      The  finest 
opals  are  believed  to  come  from  Australia  and 
Hungary   simply   because   those   from   Ouere- 
taro  are  so  little  known.     This  land,  however 
p-.duces   hue    varieties   an<l   among   them    the' 
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wonderful  r,rc-„pal  distinguished  l,v  its  f.rc- 
u-d  reflections.  The  conunon  opil  has  no 
c;jlor  reflection  from  within.  It  is  the  opal  of 
sd.c.fied  wood  and  is  known  as  wood-opal 
Among  the  great  variety  of  opals  found  here 
.s  the  Hyalite,  a  wlnte  transparent  species. 
Ihen  there  are  others  of  line  water  and  many 
varieties  of  hue  appearing  i„  veins  of  fcldspath- 
ic  porphyry.  These  are  also  found  in  trachy- 
tic  rock  with  specimens  showing  a  white 
ground,  from  which  the  light  reflects  its  rays 
extremely  red. 

Within  quite  recent  years,  an  opal  of  the 
finest  water,  nearly  eleven  inches  in  length  and 
five  in  width,  from  Queretaro  was  exhibited  in 
ban  Fr,-  ncisco.  It  was  valued  at  $10,000  The 
best  scones  are  found  on  the  Esperanza  estate 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Queretaro  They 
arc  opals  of  great  variety  and  rare  delicacy  of 
hue.  They  are  mostly  of  violet  tint,  but  nisu 
occur  m  dark  blue  colors,  throwing  out  .ocal 
nrc  of  great  intensity. 


L  XI. 

OPALS  AND  PRECIC'JS  STONES 

Adverting  to  my  last  letter  on  "The  Onal 
tity  It  may  mtcrest  yon  to  learn  that  the  only 
gem  stone  systematically  mined  in  Mexico 
today  ,s  the  o,,al,  and  the  only  semi-precious 
stone  the  tecali  or  Mexican  Onyx.  The  state 
of  Qiieretaro  produces  more  opals  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  republic.  Tecali  is  found 
■n  the  mountains  southwest  of  the  Cty  ot 
Puebla.  It  is  a  variety  of  clear  alabaster  and 
much  of  It  richly  veined  in  pleasing  colors 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  Mexico,  which  two 
centunes  ago  were  very  productive  and  a 
source  of  great  wealth,  are  confined  to  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Gulfs  of  California 

The  pearls  of  Montezuma,  of  whi.-h  Prcs- 
colt  writes  so  romantically,  were  broui?ht  from 
the  Gulf  waters  by  Aztec  pearl  divers.  When 
i'ortirio  Diaz— one  time  autocrat  of  Mexico- 
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appeared  ,n  any  state  h,ncti„n  he  aUvav-.  w„re 
■n  h.s  scarf  a  large  black  pearl  which  tra.iitiun 
said  was  the  pro,,erty  of  th-  eccentric  Antoni,, 
'k-  Hucareli  who,  in  i;71,  was  viceroy  of 
Mexico. 

Opals  of  brilliant  tints  arc  found  not  only 
>n   Qnerctaro,  but   also   in    IlJdalRo,   (uierr -r  , 
and  San  Luis  Potosi,     Before  the  declaration 
"f    mdependence    and     the     expulsion    ,f  ,he 
Sp.-.n,ards    Mexico  sent  a   variety  oi   precous 
stones  to   Madrid   which   for  a   time   was   the 
European  entrepot  for  FVruvian  and  Mexican 
rare    jewels        During    the    Spanish    regime 
<-.pa;t  and  sapphire  stones  of  finest  water  and 
bnlhancy    were    found    in    some    districts    of 
Cuanjuato,  Camelia.   San   Luis   Potosi  and   in 
the   labarcs  corner  of  Guerrero.     Rubies  were 
rnmed  m  the  State  of  Durango  and  in  parts  of 
Uwer  California  where  the  crystals  ,re  .small 
'""'    Pl-intul.     ,n     fact     nearlv     all   precious 
stones,  ,n  addition  to  those  1  ha.e  mentione,!- 
such  as  Emeralds,  Red  Garnets  of  remarkable 
purity.  Beryls,  Amethy.Us  and  rare  specimens 
uf  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  are  found  in  this 
wonderful  land. 

Of  all  the  old  time  superstitions  which 
we  have  inlieri.ed  from  ages  before  Rome  was 
I'uilt,    which    have    survived    the    memory    of 
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"Hvlicv.-,!    charms    and     ,\ilant,c     -t  ,r,ns 
superstifc.  relatinR  tn  ,,u-cio„s  s,,„h>   , 
m<.s|_   pcTsisten,    an.l     l,,,,^     live.l      All   ,„.r 
Mcx>co  I  f,n,l  this  sn|.ers,i,i„„  ,.,  cxis,  a.M  ,„ 
have   a    survival    valne.     Mayhc,    I.etor.    |„„r 
he    cff.ca.-y    o,    „„„,,    s„pc.rs,i,i.,ns    that    ,,re 
p^,,ularly     associat,.,!     „,„,     ,„,,„„„     „„„.^^ 
«iil  ^,c  ack,„„vle.lj.c.l  an.l  aclmiltcfl  to  have   i 
^aent,f,c  l.asis      M.-.ny  of  us  from  a  poetic  or 
romantu-    scntimcm    acknwidffe   charms    ard 
si.I.erst,t.o„s  as  connecting  links  hetvveen  t'.c 
present  an.l  remote  past,  and  which  in  all  aces 
and   countries  make   different   families  of  the 
^i^Tian  race  akin. 

But,  whether  science  can  expiam  u  o,  no, 
h.s    a(re„f    materialisn,    and    scientific    pre- 
tensions ,s  steeped  deeper  in  mascots  and  rem 
snperst.tKMis  than  many  of  us  would  ere  to 
a.lm,t.       1  he   mascots  and  charms   treasured 
by  officers  aru!  soldiers  in  the   I'an-Kuropea,, 
War,  and  the  spiritistic    seances    which    have 
won  over  a  great  physicist  and  the  greatest  liv- 
mg  writer  of  detective   stories  prove   this   be- 
yond cavd.       Temperance  societies  may  some 
<:ay  stock  up  with  amethysts  and  lend  then,  ,o 
confirmed  ".Irinkers,"  for.  according  to  a  super 
st,t,on    bequeathed    to     „s     from  immem.lrial 
times,  the  stone  possesses  a  secret  which  de- 
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stroys  all  desire  for  strong  <lrink.       The  Rev 
lien  Spence,  the  Toronto  temperance  lecturer 
holds  the  amythest  in  contempt  for,  after  re- 
peat d   experiments,   he   is   satisfied    that    the 
"tone  does   not  cure   one   of  the  appetite   for 
'■'l"or,   but,   unfortunately,   it   permits   one   to 
consume  all   the   fiery   fluid  he  likes   without 
owm,  any  of  its  effects.     This  however  is 
"'■I   the  result   of  experiments   made   by    Mr 
Spence,  for  ages  befo.e  his  time  the  Oree5<s' 
ac-cordmg  to  Plutarch,  thought  the  Amethyst' 
was  a  charm  for  counteracting  the  effects  of 

L^M^  ""'u'"  '"  '^^  ^'"^^  "f  Abbots 

■  nd  Abbesses  m  the  middle  ages  as  an  emblem 
'f  -.bnety  and  chastity.  It  is  the  stone 
l.-lKated  to  the  child  born  in  February  and 
■'"  old  rhyme  credits  it  with  freeing  from 
Pa.ss,on  and  care  the  February  child  who  wc:,rs 
't  through  manhood  or  womanhood. 

The  sapphire   symbolizes   truth   and  con- 

^  aney  for  ,says  Erasmus,  "If  a  person  wears 

'    .n  any  haunt  of  dissipation,  his  actions  would 

at  once  be  known  to  the  one  he  holds  dearest  " 

Accordmg  to  another  venerable  tradition 

for  .'h "'' Jn  K  '  "''''  P^'^ventive  of  insantity 
tor  the  child  born  in  S-ptember. 

The   maiden   born   in   that   monti;   should 
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follciu   the  advice-  givui  in  an  ul,l  cuplct  and 
^A  sapphire  on  her  lirou  sl„,nld  l.ind. 
'Twill  cure  diseases  of  the  mind." 

Llanos,  a  Mexican  poet  tells  ns  "it  is  excel- 
lent for  the  fire  of  the  sonl,  for  the  eyes  and 
for  >;landular  swelliuK-s  „f  tlie  throat  and 
lungs." 

Wonderful  are  the  properties  of  the  dia- 
mond u-hich,  according  to  IJ.u,,,.,  will  surelv 
briUK  "faith,  purity,  health,  joy,  innocence  and 
repentance."  Tossihly  the  reason  whv  the  dia- 
mcMid  does  not  bnns  "innocence  or  repentance" 
to  the  members  of  the  "Smart  .Set"  is  l„-c,uise 
they  have  refu.sed  to  accept  "f.iith."  the  ilrst  of 
the  diamond's  favors.  .\pnl  is  the  month  dedi- 
cated to  the  diamond. 

As  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century  the 
learned  Jew,  Rabbi,  Benoni,  preserved'  for 
posterity  the  prevailing  beliefs  of  his  day  re- 
garding precious  stones.  Strange  to  relate 
the  most  of  these  superstitions  obtain  every- 
where in  this  twentieth  century.  F,,r  example  ■ 
Agate  (lucnches  thirst  and  if  it  be  held  in  the' 
mouth  allays  fever.  It  i,  the  birthstonc  for 
June,  and  the  June  baby  who  wears  it  may 
when  grown  u|>,  command  health,  wealth  ami 
long  life. 

Red    cor.il    carried    about    the    per^on    is 
a  S[iecific  for  indigestion. 
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The  emerald,  the  stone  of  the  month  (,f 
May  blinds  a  serpent  that  looks  at  it,  an<l 
the  May  child  vvho  wears  it  "will  he  a  loved 
and  happy  wife," 

The  ruby,  the  July  stone,  is  the  emblem  of 
success;  the  wearer  "shall  be  free  from  love's 
anxieties  and  doubts." 

If  you  are  engaged  in  a  hazardous  enter- 
prise or  follow  a  dangerous  occupation  you 
ought  to  wear  a  turquoise,  for  it  will  not  only 
l^rmg  you  happiness,  but,  if  your  life  or  char- 
acter be  m  peril,  will  warn  you  to  be  on  yo 
guard,  by  turning  pale,  and  the  turquoise  will 
<1<J  this  for  you,  even  if  you  were  not  born  in 
lis  month,  December. 

That  the  opal,  which  claims  October  as 
>ts  own,  is  fatal  to  love  and  sows  discord 
between  the  giver  and  receiver,  will  be  melan- 
choly news  to  him  who  has  bought  an  opal 
ring  for  his  beloved.  And  above  all,  let  him 
remember  that  it  will  surelv  bring  ill  hick 
when  gnen  as  an  engagement  ring.  Given 
simply  as  a  pledge  of  friendship,  however  it 
IS  the  emblem  of  hope. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  annoving  dreams 
beware  of  the  onyx,  for  according  to  the  word 
o.   the   profound   Bennni,  "it  contains  an   im- 
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prisoned  devilish  in,,,  ulin  tnnibles  you  when 
you  sleep." 

So  much  for  gems  an<l  precious  stones  I 
frar  ,t  might  he  sacriligious  to  entertain  the 
mahcous  thought  that  i^ossihh  the  remote 
ancestors  of  Rahhi  Benoni,  uho  were  great  -,n<l 
successful  traders  an<l  dealers  in  gems,  jewels 
and  uncut  precious  stones,  were  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  myths  and  superstitions  so 
Hegantly  and  astutely,  and  for  all  time  associ- 
ated with  gems  and  i)recious  stones. 


L  XII. 

THE  LOST  MINES  OF  MEXICO. 

Mrxico  possesses  minus  of  almost  every 
known  mmeral,  and  the  interest  in  and  work- 
ing of  these  mines  has  contrihnted  to  ,i„arf 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  Republic 
which  has  more  than  sixty  different  classes 
or  varieties  of  agricultural  products.  When 
Spain  conquered  the  country  and  explored  it 
she  exerted  her  energies  to  make  the  mining  of 
silver  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people 

If  we  may  trust  Mexican  historians,  Spain 
to  replenish  her  deplete.l  coffers,  interdicted 
all  commercial  undertakings.  Even  the  olive 
trees,  introduced  and  planted  by  the  Francis- 
can fathers  during  the  early  occupation  of  the 
land  were  by  order  of  the  home  government 
cut  down. 

It  is  not  then  strange  that  Mexico  was 
among  the  last  of  the  nations  to  surrender  her 
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silver  stanclanl,  for  she  prcKliiced  enormously 
of  silver,— more  than  tuo-thirds  of  all  that 
metal  in  i.se  today.  Even  other  metals  were 
neglected,  hut  du-mg  the  presidency  of  I'or- 
firio  i>,az  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
baser  metals  such  as  iron  and  coal,  and  to  the 
development  of  her  wonderful  oil  regions. 

Beyond  dispute  Mexico  is  among  the  great- 
est oil  and  coal  heanng  countries  in  the  world 
and  has  the  largest  natural  deposit  of  iron,  near 
the  city  of  Durango,  in  America.  in  1904 
Mexico  was  third  on  the  list  of  cojiper-produc- 
>ng  nations,  the  United  States  being  first  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  combined  the  second. 

But,  to  return  to  the  silver  and  opa!  mines 
which  seem  by  their  history,  legend  and  tradi- 
tions to  facinate  us.  Among  the  rich  mines 
wolfed  by  the  Spaniards  was  the  Tarasca  in 
.Sonora,  of  which  l.umboldt  wrote  so  facinat- 
M.gly  and  Ward  ar.d  other  writers  mention  fav- 
orably. The  history  of  Tarasca,  if  we  may  l,e- 
lieve  tradition,  is  a  story  of  evil  deeds,  of  du- 
plicity, of  theft,  greed  and  of  all  the  base  pas- 
sions aroused  \xy  cupidity  and  avarice  It  is 
sai.l  that  the  mine  was  worked  centuries  before 
tlu  Spaniards  came  to  Mexico,  and  the  gold 
an<!  silver  fashioned  into  ornaments  bv  the  na- 
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tivcs.  J  sau  in  the  town  of  Guaymas  a  luck- 
iacc  of  a  flying  f,sh  |)nrchasecl  from  a  Maya  In- 
<han  uh<,  sa„l  that  tlic  metal  was  duf,-  from  the 
Tarasca  mnie  hofore  the  S]>anish  settlement. 
This  mine  was  acquired  hy  the  Crown  of  Spain 
after  he  had  hcen  exploited  and  w.,rked  l,v  iii- 
diVKlual  Spaniards. 

When  the  Me.xicans  achieved  their  indepen- 
dence, the  overseer  of  the  mine  and  its  admin- 
istrator, Don  J  nan  M-,reno,  before  seeking 
safety  m  Ihght.  destroyed  and  concealed  the 
shafts,  tunnels  and  opening.  After  the  restor- 
ation of  peace  Tarasca  was  looked  for  m  vain 
though  the  mine  now  known  as  Ll.arbo  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same. 

Ubarbo  is  included  in  the  properties  con- 
trolled by  the  fines  Altos  Mines  Company 
which  owns  valuable  and  extensive  gold-silver 
mines  in  Sonora.  It  was  at  Ubarbo  that  Lord 
Hepburn  was  murdered  in  1892  by  a  Mexican 
The  murder  created  great  excitement  in  Eng- 
land and  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  used  everv 
endeavor  to  discover  the  murderer,  but  could 
only  determine  that  he  was  one  of  twenty-six 
men  and  as  not  one  of  them  would  c<;nfess  to 
the  assassination  the  whole  twenty-six  were 
deliberately,   imposingly   but  calmly,   marched 
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to  the  top  of  a  ncMRhLouring  hill  and  shot      A 
riKlc  cross  marks  the  place  of  their  hurial. 

Taiopa. 

Iiiit  the  lost  mine  al.out  which  tra.liticm  an.l 
egcnd  gather  thickest  is  Taiopa,  supposed  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  Shahuaripa  district,  So- 
nora.  Uittle  documentary  evidence  exists  to 
connrm  the  tradition  of  the  lost  mine,  or' in- 
deed to  prove  its  reality. 

in  the  year  1897  a  wealthy  Mexican  miner 
made  a  trip  to  Madrid    an,l    after    a    minute 
■search,  at  great  expense,  found  absolutely  no 
data  to  prove  that  such  a  mine  was  worked  for 
the   Crown  of   Spain.        But   quite   as   relial.le 
and   trustworthy  as   most    written   documents 
are  the  traditions  ,.f  the  Mavo  Indians       They 
stoutly  maintain  that  Taiopa  exists  and  some 
of  them  claim   that    they    know    its    locality 
Small  quantities  of  very  rich  ore  are  occasion- 
a   }  sold  at  the  mining  camps  and  stores,  hut 
all  attempts  to  follow  the  Indians  to  the  place 
where  ,t  is  found  or  bribe  them    to   reveal    it 
have  faded      Wanting  but  little  in  addition  to 
the  corn  they  grow  the  Mayos  superstitiously 
behcve  that  if  they  made  ^nown  to  white  me;, 
he  locahty  of  the  mine  they  would  perish  of  a 
l'"gcnng  disease,  or  <lrop  dead.     To  one   not 
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acmwunte,!     witl.    the    Indian    character    this 
■statement  may  seen,  increcl,l,|e,  l.m  any  ,,r„s- 
pector  or  miner  in  the  Sierra  Madres  will  affirm 
"t:<  truth.     In  fact  large  sun.s  of  money  have 
been  offcro.l  to  the   Indians  to  fll   where   the 
lo.-t  mme  is,  hut  until  nou-  tliev  have  reveale.l 
to  no  man  the  place  of  the  famous,  lost  Talopa 
Ahout  !86,3  a  venerable  Opate  chief  became 
<lanperously  sick  in  one  of  the  Sonora  Valley 
pueblos.       He  was  nurs,.!  back  to  health  :>v  a 
Mexican  woman,  who  was  so  well  known  .and 
respected  that  any  statement  made  bv  her  was 
accepted  without  question. 

The  (Jpate  returned  to  ills  tribe  in  the  moun- 
tains and,   from  time  to  time,   sent   his   Inne- 
factress  rich  pieces  of  ore  which   .ssayed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  ton.     0=      -nmmer  this 
Al.xican  woman  went  to  the  (Jpate  villaRe  for 
the  sake  of  her  health  and  lived  with  th,.  tribe 
for  three  months.      Her  kindness  to  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  when  he  was  ill  in  her  pueblo  or 
village,  her  love  for  their  children,  her  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  and  her  little  gift  of  gaudy 
CO  ored  ribbons  and  gay  calico  won  the  good 
«il!  and  afifection  of  all  the  members  of  the  In- 
dian  village.       She  talked   with  the  chief  she 
h.-.d  nursed  about  the  mine  where  he  found  the 
ore  he  had  given  her  and  from  what  he  said  to 
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Ikt  she  l)rcamc  satisfied  that  tlu-  (jrc  canir  from 
till'  lost  mine,  Taiopa.  The  chief  told  her  he 
could  not  himself  tell  her  the  li.cality  of  the 
nnne  for.  if  he  <liil  so,  he  knew  he  would  die. 
Jlowcver,  he  commissioned  two  squaws  to  con- 
duet  her  to  a  place  near  where  the  mine  was 
located,  telling  her  she  could  then  easily  dis 
cover  it  for  herself. 

The  three  women  traveled  nearly  all  nijjht, 
passing  through  deep  ravines  and  "vooded  hills. 
The  fourth  night,  a  few  hours  afi  ■  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  the  scpiaws  led  her  into  a  great 
canyon  and  stopped  by  the  side  of  a  large 
boulder. 

In  the  bright  moonlight  the  woman  beheld 
a  large  ore  dump  and  an  entrance  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  but  she  was  hurried  away  by 
the  squaws  who  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
spirit  guarding  the  mine.  They  travelled  till 
the  moon  was  hidden  by  clouds,  rested  a  few 
hours,  then  hurried  on  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  completely  mystifying  the  Mexican 
woman  as  to  the  route  they  had  taken. 

They  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  some  time 
in  the  afternoon,  having  taken  four  days  to 
reach  the  mine  and  but  one  to  return.  The 
Mexican  woman  then  understood  that  when 
going  they  had  traveled  by  a  circuitous  way 
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that  she  in.frht  n.n  !»■  ahlr  to  .iir.-ct  anvonc 
tlic  hidden  mine. 

Two  other  mines  ahont  which  there  arc 
many  romantic  tales  are  the  Reina  Mercedes 
and  the  Casa  Blanca  The  Reina  ,.s  supposed 
to  have  l.een  one  of  the  rich  Conchena  pronp 
and  the  Casa  Rlanca,  rediscovered  fifty  years' 
a^o,  >s  no.v  the  Casita.  Near  this  mine,  where 
are  the  rums  of  an  ancient  church,  two  cot.pcr 
bells  were  found.  Blown,  ,n  raised  letters  arc 
the  words  "S.  M.  Gaudalupe  de  Taiopa,"  which 
seem  to  prove  that  the  Casita  mine  is  the  lost 
Taiopa. 

This  is  the  mine  so  intimately  identified  with 
the  lepend  of  "The  Magic  Scale  and  the 
i  adre  s  Corn"  told  hy  Dillon  Wallace  in  his 
"Mexican  Sierras,"  and  other  romancers,  who 
anticipated  Wallace  by  many  years.  The 
legend  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Zamora's 
Histona  de  la  provincia  de  Nueva  Ivspana." 
Here  is  a  condensation  of  it : 

Felipe,  a  Franciscan  lay-brother,  had  re- 
peatedly helped  and  bestowed  favors  on  the 
^q"'  Indians  coming  in  from  the  Uacatatc 
Mountains  to  visit  the  mission.  In  return 
for  his  kindness  to  them  they  presented  him 
with  gold  nuggets  and  little  bags  filled  with 
told  dust.       Then  the  good  Felipe  opened  his 
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hcirt  to  the  little  demon  of  avarice  who  saul 
to  him,  "Felipe,  find  out  from  your  friends  the 
Yaqui  where  they  fjet  the  jjold.  You  will  then 
become  a  rich  man  and  can  return  to  Spain, 
live  liike  a  fjrcat  Don,  have  horses  and  servants 
and  be  somebody." 

Felipe  increased  his  kindness  to  the  Indians, 
but  when  he  spoke  to  them  about  the  place 
where  they  found  the  pold,  they  remained  si- 
lent. His  many  acts  of  kindness,  ,n  time,  won 
over  the  Yaqui,  and  when  .about  to  return  ear- 
ly one  morning  to  the  mountains  they  told 
Felipe  to  get  ready  and  come  with  them.  They 
said  to  him  that  when  they  were  six  hours  on 
their  journey  his  eyes  would  be  bandaged  and 
when  they  came  to  the  mine  where  the  gold 
was  they  would  remove  the  bandage  and  he 
would  then  see  "The  Place  of  Gold." 

Now  Felipe  was  a  wise  brother,  so  he  fdled 
his  pockets  with  white  beads  out  of  which 
rosaries  were  made.  Then,  after  his  eyes 
were  bandaged,  they  renewed  their  journey 
through  the  mountains,  the  prudent  Felipe 
dropping  his  beads  as  they  went  along.  "Ah," 
thought  Felipe,  "they  think  themselves  very 
cunning,  but  I'm  a  match  for  them,  for  when  1 
wish  to  come  back  and  get  the  gold,  my  white 
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beads  which  I  am  dropping  will  sheu   mv  ti,r 
way." 

When  they  came  to  "The  I'lace  of  Ci.ld." 
they  took  (,ff  the  bandage,  and  lo !  Kelipc  saw  a 
mass  of  gold  nuggets  and  a  heap  of  shining 
gold  that  might  be  taken  np  in  hanclfnis.  The 
brother  looked  in  amazement  an.nnd  him;  he 
was  standing  by  a  river  flowing  through  a  can- 
yon and  about  him  on  every  side  were  tower- 
ing hills.  bVlipc  had  never  seen  the  (.lace  be- 
fore. 

Keturning  ban/laged,  and  bringing  with  him 
the  gold  nuggets  that  were  picked  up  and  pn- 
.sented  to  him  by  his  Yacpii  friends,  Felipe 
dropped  more  of  the  white  beads,  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  the  clever  way  he  was  outwit- 
ting hi.-  Indian  guides. 

Av.  last  they  reached  the  mission  house, 
where  Felipe  dined  and  wined  the  Indians.' 
When  he  was  bidding  them  good  bye  and  had 
thanked  them  for  their  kindness  to  him  going 
and  coming,  the  head  man  of  the  party  ad- 
vanced and  presented  him  with  a  little  bag 
filled,  as  the  avaricious  brother  thought,  with 
gold  dust.  "Good  and  kind  Felipe,"  said  the 
head  man,  "here  arc  all  the  white  beads  you 
lost  from  your  rosary  on  the  way  to  and  from 
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"The  Place  ot  Gold."     I    gathered    them 
carefully  one  by  one.      They  are  all  here." 

In  Zamora's  narrative  there  is  nothing  about 
magic  scales  or  grains  of  corn.  Felipe,  being  a 
wise  brother,  would  not  drop  grains  of  corn  on 
the  way  for  birds  to  pick  up. 


L  XIII. 

WONDERFUL    CAVES    OF 
CACAHUAMPILA. 

When  in  Ciiernavaca,  a  city  of  12,000  inhalj 
itants  and  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Morelos. 
1  had  heard  so  much  of  the  wonoi-.-ful  caves  of 
Cacahuampila  that  I  resolved  to  visit  them  be- 
fore returning  to  Mexico  City.  A  Spanish 
gentleman,  Don  Geronimo  Gonzalez,  who  had. 
a  lew  days  before  I  was  introduced  to  him,  re- 
turned to  this  city  from  an  examination  of  the 
Caves,  assureti  me  that  in  their  wealth  of  stal- 
agmitic  wonders,  in  beauty  and  extent  they 
surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  or 
America.  Boarding  a  Mexican  Central  train 
early  in  the  morning  I  alighted  at  two  o'clock 
m  the  afternoon  at  a  miserable  wayside  sta- 
tion called  Ixtla.  The  town,  distant  a  mil, 
from  the  depot,  is  very  old  ;  the  river  flowing 
through  the  picturesque  ])lace  is  sp.inned  by  a 
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bridge  Iniilt  in  tlu-  tinu'  of  Cortes.  These 
early  Spaniards  were  daring  and  extraor- 
dinary men  who  constructed  roads,  churches 
and  bridges  to  last  for  all  time  and  well  into 
eternity. 

in  this  delightful  old  town  I  engaged  guid-n 
and  horses  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  started  for  the  caves. 

We  followed  the  .•»ncient  road,  at  one  time  a 
burro  trail,  over  which  in  early  times  trains  of 
burros  or  donkeys  freighted  with  silver  and 
precious  stones  travelled  from  Acapulco  to 
Mexico  City.  We  left  this  historic  highway 
twelve  miles  out  of  Ixtla  and  soon  entered  the 
hacienda  del  .Amor  where  we  stojiped  to  water 
our  horses.  At  a  peon's  hut  in  this  cactus 
rimmed  little  village  I  enjoyed  a  cooling  and 
refreshing  drink,  almost  as  cool  as  ice  water.  In 
these  inland  villages  and  on  the  haciendas  or 
great  plantations  ice,  natural  or  artificial,  is 
never  seen,  and  yet  they  have  a  system  for 
cooling  drinking  water  that  is  simplicity  it- 
self 

This  curious  collection  of  huts,  called  Ensen- 
anza,  is  squatted  on  dry,  sun-baked,  semi- 
desert  land.  There  is  just  enough  growth  of 
wild  grass  and  sage  around  it  for  miles  to  suj)- 
port  the  half  wild  cattle  that  drink  from  the 
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warm  and  .mp.ilatahk-   waters  „f  ,,  ccn„ta  „r 
reservoir. 

But   at   every   uwelling,     hi.t    and     ,,.,sa,!a 
there  hangs  an  oval-shaped  earthen  jar,  sus- 
pended by  a  rope  or  piece  of  lariat  twisted  from 
the  h,de  of  a  steer.       When  you  lift  from  this 
jar  the  cover  which  keeps  out  the  desert  san.l 
you  dip  out  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  has  nev ' 
er  come  in  contact  with  anything  save  the  sun 
exposed  SKles  of  the  earthen  vessel  which  hol.ls 
>t-       I  his  jar,  a    Mexican    invention    handed 
.     down  from   pre-Spanish  times,  is  everywhere 
■n  Mexico  called  an  olla.       It  is  made  out  of 
sand  and  burro  manure  worked  up  with  water 
"ito  a  phable  mass  which,  when  it  attains  to 
the  proper  consistency,  is  molded  by  hand  in- 
to the  desired  shape.     Whilst  drying  the  ma- 
terial becomes  very  porous  and  it  is  this  por- 
ousness which  imparts  to  the  olla  its  cooling 
properties.  ^ 

When  the  moulding  is  completed  the  jar  is 
e-olored,  inside  and  outside,  with  a  bright  and 
harmless  vegetable  paint  and  it  is  then  ready 
or  use.  In  a  very  short  time  the  olla  begins  to 
become  slightly  dark  with  the  moisture  which 
seeps  through  the  porous  clay.  The  exudation 
IS  very  slow  and  the  moisture,    as    it    jiasses 
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jar. 


ates 


.  -     J.--,  ^vaporat 

the  dry  atmosphere.  About  a  drop  a  minute 
tnckles  doun  the  outside  and  drips  from  the 
bottom  of  the  olla.  It  is  this  continuous  and 
constant  evaporation  which  cools  the  water, 
for  by  it  the  sides  of  the  jar  become  chilled  and 
the  water  mside  prows  gradually  cooler. 

Leavin.t;   the    hacienda   del   Amor   our   way 
carried  us  along  the  b,nks  of  a  rapidly  flowing 
stream  and  after  a  few  hours'  ride  we  entered 
Cacahuamilpa,   a   little   village   embowered   in 
trees  of  luxuriant  growth.      This  small  inland 
town,  with  its  high  sounding  Indian  name,  has 
gratified  its  ambitions  for  it  has  its  own  plaza 
it»  own  fountain,    tiled    roofs    and    attractive 
church    with   a   commanding   tower   and    fine 
bell.       Here   I   engaged  torch  bearers,  sturdy 
youths  clothed  in  white  shirts  and  pants,  and 
moved  out  to  inspect  the  wonderful  caverns. 
After  two  miles  of  easy  descent  we  stood 
before  the  great  arched  entrance  to  the  prodig- 
ious cave.       Below  where  we    stood    a    river 
came  rushing  down  with,  savage  voice  from  the 
mountain  whose  crest  w.s  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  arch  supporting  the  entrance  to  the 
cavern.     Partly  choked  witl,  rocJc  fallen  from 
above,  Its  arched  opening  seemed  to  me  to  be 
eighty  feet  high  and  as  we   ^vcnt  down  by  a 
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-le  entrance 
corndor,  the  roof  grew  larger  and  exi>ande<l 
mto  an  immense  height  and  from  the  mysteri- 
ous blackness  a  pleasant  breeze  visited  us, 
coming  from  we  knoA   not  where. 

As  we  advanced    the    reflection    from    our 
torches  Illumined  the    majestic    ceiling,    while 
around  us  lofty  masses  of  stalactites  and  stal- 
agmites surrounded   us   like  trees   in   a   virgin 
forest.  The  hall  we  wore  now  passing  through 
■s  fully  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  its  marvel- 
ous roof  at  least  a  hundred  feet  high.     Across 
this  hall  m  n        nt  tim..-,  a  river  carved  a  righ> 
of  way  and      .len  it  disappeared  or  its  course 
vvas  ,urne,l  it  left  on  the  soft  rock  beneath  our 
feet  and  on  the  walls  around  -s  unobliterated 
signs  of  Its  primordial  flow.     And  now  a  sense 
of  vastness  overcame  me,  1  marvelle.l  at  the 
forces  which  prrnluced  this  mightiest  of  cav- 
erns   and  at  the  intricate  carvings  which  the 
h.ind    of    nature    alone   could    have    wrought 
through  uncounted  ages  of  time. 

VVe  soon  came  upon  what  the  guide  calle,! 
the  volcano,"  built  from  mineral  deposits  of 
subterranean  geysers  or  from  spouting  wells 
which  began  to  play  after  the  ancient  river  had 
changeii  its  How. 
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Here  also  were  many  mineral  cones  around 
thu  bases  of  which  were  brilliant  deposits  and 
glittering  terraces  retaining  here  and  there 
basins  of  composite  material  which  scintillate<l 
and  coruscated  in  the  flare  of  the  torches.  They 
are  all  empty  and  silent  now  but  their  shapes 
and  forms  are  unaltered  and  the  colouration  as 
freshlike  and  attractive  as  their  lines  of  beauty 
are  perfect. 

These  cones  and  the  deposits  around  them 
arc  all  that  remain  of  the  boiling  springs  which 
for  thousands  of  years  were  active  The  ma- 
terial composing  the  deposits  are  of  the  very 
finest  particles  and  feel  like  velvet  when  press- 
ed between  the  fingers.  The  tallest  of  the 
cones  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  is  formed 
of  minerals  and  chemicals  thrown  out  by  an 
ancient  geyser.  All  around  are  many  dead 
geysers.  Some  of  them  have  been  extinct  for 
ages  and  the  plumbing  imder  all  of  them  gave 
out  countless  years  ago. 

A  little  further  on  and  our  torches  revealed 
some  exquisite  stalactites  pendent  from  the 
ceiling,  and  formations  resembling  \'atican  tap- 
estry or  splendid  drapery  partially  concealing'a 
fantastically  carved  pillar  which  reached  to  the 
ceiling  and  resembled  one  of  the  Ninevite 
columns  of  the  Louvre.      This  immense  stalac- 
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tite  was  slowly,  through  thousands  of  years 
formed  by  drops  of  lime     water     percolating 
through   the   superimposed   rock   forming   the 
roof  of  the  weird  and  stupendous  cavern  and 
as   a   IS   substantially   of  the   same.thickness 
from  floor  to  ceiling-two  hundred  feet  high- 
and  was  formed  by  a  drip  of  unvarying  quan- 
tity  It   must  be   of  immeasurable   age        We 
moved  forward  perhaps  sixty  yards  when    at 
once  and  no  doubt  by  preconcerted  signal  'the 
torches   were   exanguished  and,   at   the   same 
moment,       the      guide      shouted  :-"Morning 
breaks,    and  at  once  we  were  enveloped  in  th^ 
pale  blue  light  of  morning.       From  where  we 
stood  to  where  the  pale  blue  light  of  day  shone 
the   cavern   stretched   away,    practically    one 
great,    magnificently    vaulted    chamber,    more 
than  two  thousand  feet  in  length  and  from  two 
to  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Its  ceiling  appeared  only  from  the  entrance 
Its  height  has  not  been  measured,  but  is  of 
varying  altitude  all  the  way  and,  determining 
only  by  the  eye.  is  from  two  to  five  hundred 
feet  Language  is  of  little  value  in  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
by  the  immensity,  the  stalagmitic  beauty  the 
silence  and  the  profundity  of  this  huge  and 
deep  opening  entering  into  the  very  bowels  of 
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the  towering  mountain.  Leaving  our  stand- 
ing ground  we  climbed  sharply  up  the  steps 
and  terraces  of  what  was,  in  c;  y  times,  a 
leaping  and  stormy  cascade  of  a  rushing  river. 
We  now  entered  upon  a  vast  and  wonderful 
chamber,  marvelous  in  its  proportions  and 
configuration  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  called  the  "Pantheon  of  the  Dead," 
is  filled  with  statue-|ikc  forms  and  partially 
divided  by  a  curtain  of  stalactites.  A  large 
opening  in  the  wall  is  called  the  "oratory"  and 
was  evidently  the  work  of  springs  or  geysers, 
for  a  cone  of  glittering  feldspar— majestic  in 
Its  isolation  and  beauty— bears  testimony  to 
the  agencies  which  conspired  to  fashion  it. 

1  o  light  this  wide  and  lofty  room  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  our  torches,  and  the  blaze 
of  two  flaming  brands  of  red  and  white  fire 
but  partially  revealed  its  fascination  and  splen- 
dor. At  the  moment  of  greatest  illumination 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  not  revealed  in  their 
entirety,  but  towers  of  marble,  with  grotesque 
shadows,  glittering  peaks  of  stalactites  like 
vast  icicles,  and  a  forest  of  strangely-shaped 
stalagmites  surrounded  us  on  every  side. 
Many  of  the  smaller  stalagmites  were  beauti- 
ful in  detail.  In  their  groupings  some  were 
like    superb    altars   of   marble;   others   which 
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came  into  existence  Inter,  resembled  younfr 
plantings ;  some  were  of  the  height  and  size  ol 
erown  shoots  and  were  deftly  twisted  into 
petah  like  the  tops  of  dahlias. 

They  were  beautiful  to  look  upon  for  they  all 
sparkled  in  fleckless  purity  of  white  or  glowed 
with  a  subtle  pink  Hame  in  the  light  of  our 
blazing  torches.     We   hurried  on  and  passed 
mio  a  chamber  called  "The  Oven"  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  conical  out-of-doors  Mexican 
stove;  through  the  "Tomb  of  the  Dead,"  the 
"Room  of  the  Souls."    Just  bevond  this  room 
a  spring,  trickling  through  the   rodks,  fills  a 
basin— named    "The    Baptismal    Font"— with 
water,  spotlessly  pure  and  translucent  as  glass 
Leaving  the  Font  we  mounted  over  a  heap  of 
rocks  and   broken   stalactites  crushed   by   the 
fallen  rocks  and  all  mingled  in  confusion' 

The  next  chamber  we  entered  was  called  the 
"Kotunda  of  the  Rocket."  No  light  at  our 
command  revealed  either  the  walls  or  the  ceil- 
ing. The  guide  set  o(T  and  sent  up  a  rocket 
which  wliizzed  high  in  air  and  burst  without  re- 
vealing or  touching  the  dome.  Then  a  rifle 
was  fired  which  produced  a  deafening  commo- 
tion and  sound  which  died  above  our  heads  in 
most  awe  inspiring  thunder.    There  is  no  room 
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in  the  world  oi  man  or  nature  equal  in  its  di- 
mensions to  this  mighty  subterranean  "Ro- 
tunda." Its  ceiling  is  higher  than  the  gilded 
ball  of  the  flagstaff  of  the  \"iioolworth  building 
and  all  the  material  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  might  be  stored 
here  and  not  fill  its  space. 

To  dwell  at  length  upon  the  vastness  and 
wonders  of  these  caverns  would  mean  the  writ- 
mg  of  a  large  folio.  Moving  in  its  immense 
solitude  find  vastness  I  got  no  clear  vision  of 
the  >"ay  n  which  one  chamber  led  to  another, 
except  by  the  path  1  travelled  over.  Appar- 
ently the  halls  were,  for  the  most  part,  separ- 
ated by  the  cataracts,  rapids  and  cascades  of 
the  ancient  river,  but  whether  the  cavern  al- 
ways narrowed  at  these  lines  of  partition  or 
not  I  could  not  determine. 

To  be  lost  in  these  interminable,  rayless 
vaults  would  mean  to  be  sentenced  to  a  death 
ending  with  mad  desperation,  hunger  or  in- 
sanity. For  here  there  is  a  silence  of  unutter- 
able loneliness,  a  sense  of  oppression  and  an 
absolutely  unrelenting  darkness,  blacker  than 
any  midnight  that  ever  enveloped  man's  habi- 
tation. 

It  would  demand  many     days     and     many 
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g"i<l'-'S  to  explore  this  unoqiialled  creation  „i 
water  and  volcan-c  fires. 

There  are  places  that  are  never  seen,  there 
are  depths  immeasurable  to  man,  there  are 
labyrinths  untravlled  for  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
courage  of  the  guides  to  whom  modern  facili- 
ties of  exploration  arc  unknown.  "Heyond 
this,"  said  the  guide  to  me,  "there  is  only  one 
room  mto  which  I  have  been  able  to  enter'  The 
way  is  blocked.  There  is  a  small  hole,  but  it 
IS  high  up-eighty  feet  up-and  we  cannot  get 
up  to  It  to  pass  through." 


I 


L  XIV. 


"JE   ME   SOUVIENS" 

VVhcn  President  Wilson  sipnifie.l  his  will- 
infiness  to  accept  the  mediatorship  of  Anun- 
t.nn,  Uracil  and  Chile  in  the  Mexican  impasse 
he  attached  to  his  consent  im,.oss,lde  condi- 
tions. I  hese  conditions  were  the  elimination 
of  Huerta  and  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
government  in  Mexico.  Those  who  know 
Huerta  al.so  know  that  he  will  never  voluntar- 
ily consent  to  etTace  himself. 

From  the  morning  that  AuRustin  de  Ytnr- 
t.Kle  proclaimed,  Feh.  24,  1821,  his  famous  Plan 
of  lifuala  down  to  the  present  day  Mexico  has 
not,  de  facto,  been  un.ler  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. General  Vturhide,  when  he  made 
h,s  trmmphal  entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico, 
^q.t27,  1821,  ended  for  all  time  and  at  once 
.Spanish  control  over  Mexico,  and,  contrary  to 
his  hopes,  the  nation  he  created  le.l  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic. 


|i 
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Territorially  the  Mexico  of  Yturblde  was 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  covered 
the  vast  region  embraced  by  the  present  Re- 
iniblic  of  Mexico,  all  Guatemala  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  north  California,  Arizona,  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  On  Feb.  24,  1823,  the 
"first  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Nation"  was 
convened,  and  at  its  second  session  ratified  the 
terms  or  the  Plan  of  Iguala  and  the  Treaty  of 
Cordoba,  entered  into  by  General  Yturbide  and 
Ju.in  O'Donoju,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  Vice- 
roys. 

On  May  19,  1822,  Congress  and  the  army 
proclaimed  Yturbide  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and 
on  July  1,  Yturbide  and  his  wife  were  anointed 
and  crowned  in  the  cathedral,  the  Holy  Metro- 
politan Church  of  Mexico.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Augustin  I.,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  From 
the  day  he  ascended  the  throne  down  to  the 
present  hour  Mexico  has  been  a  huge  Hacel- 
dama— a  field  of  blood.  The  empire  speedily 
collapsed.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  who  fills  a  bloody  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Texas,  raised  the  flag  of  a  republic  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1822,  published  his 
rian  of  Casa  Mata,  embodying  the  prncii)les  of 
a  constitution  for  Mexico.  Yturbide  was  de- 
throned and  exiled,  with  an  annual  grant  of 
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?25,00O  as  an  acknowlcilKniciit  of  his  services 
to  the  contry.  Ignoriiifj  the  penalty  of  death, 
pronounced  against  his  return  to  Mexico,  the 
imperial  exile  landed  in  disguise  at  Solo  la 
Marna,  where  he  was  recognized  and  arrested. 
1-fe  was  tried  for  treason  hy  the  Provisional 
Legislature  assembled  at  I'adilla  and  con- 
demned to  death.  He  was  er  ruted  lulv  19 
1824.  ' 

During  the  session  of  the  second  ^!  ican 
Congress  a  republic  was  re-])rocIaimed  and  a 
national  constitution,  patterned  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  was  adojjtcd.  On  parchment 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  i.^ 
above  criticism.  The  condition  of  the  country, 
the  heterogeneous  populati.jn,  and  the  paraly- 
sis of  official  conscience,  but,  above  all,  the 
dearth  of  great  and  honest  statesmen,  have 
made  of  the  constitution  an  impossiblity,  a 
mockery,  and  a  jest. 

This  Constitution  of  the  Second  Congress 
proclaimed  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  be 
Ucmwratic,  Federal  and  Republican.  It  con- 
ferred on  the  states  forming  the  Union  the 
right  of  self  government  in  internal  affairs 
without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  power  of 
Congress.  It  created  a  National  Congress  em- 
bodying a  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  vest- 
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ing,  at  the  same  time,  all  executive  power  in 
the  President,  and  judicial  authority  in  Civil, 
Criminal  and  Supreme  Courts,  The  Constitu- 
tion was  iiroclaimed  October  4.  1823,  and  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month  General  Guadalupe 
Victoria  was  sworn  in  as  the  First  President  of 
Mexico.  At  once,  two  great  ])olitioal  i)arties 
were  hepotten,  the  Federalists,  or  Liberals, 
and  the  Conservatives,  or  Clerical.  With  the 
formation  of  these  parties  anarchy,  chaos  and 
military  autocracy  have  almost  without  sur- 
cease covered  the  magnificent  land  and  its 
people,  as  a  corpse  is  covered  with  a  shroud. 

From  1828  down  to  1848  freedom  of  elec- 
tio  was  a  farce  and  force  of  arms  a  grim  real- 
ity. Gomez  Pedraza,  who  was  President  in 
1828,  was  driven  from  power  by  a  revolution 
organized  by  General  Santa  Anna,  and  Gen- 
eral Vicente  Guerrero  seated  in  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.  On  March  20,  1829,  Congress 
closed.passed  a  law  banishing  all  Span- 
iards —  clergy  and  laity  —  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  republic. 
Thus,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  Churches  among 
the  Indian  tribes  were  closed,  the  mission 
schools  abandiined  and  the  mountain  tribes 
suffered  to  drift  back  to  jjaganism.  When  the 
war   between  the  United     States  and     Mexico 
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was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, February  2,  1848,   Mexico  ceded  to  the  Un- 
ited States,  for  the   sum  of  $15,000,000,  nearly 
half  her  territory.     General  Scott,  at  the  head 
of  his  conquering  army,  dictated  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  which  stood  unparalleled  in  history 
down  to    the  time    Bismarck    and  the  Crown 
I'rincc  of  Germany,  who  enacted  an  unprece- 
dented indemnity  and  wrested  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine from  France.  In  1851  Mariano  Arista  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  supposedly  by  popu- 
lar vote,  but  actually  by  adroit  switching  of 
ballots.     Before  the  ,  .^piration  of  tw  j  years  he 
was  in<iuced  to  resign  by  a  threat  of  revolution 
and  General  Santa   Anna,  as  military  dictator, 
seized   the  Government.     It   is   interesting   to 
note   that,   with  two   exceptions,  all   thcPresi- 
dents  of  the  Republic,  from  General  Yturbide 
to  Huerta,  were  army  men. 

Under  the  plan  of  Ayulla,  Comonfort  be- 
came .President,  December  12,  1855,  and  in 
June  of  the  next  year  published  his  decree  of 
Desamortizacion,  by  which  all  Church  lands 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  war  upon  the  Catholic 
Church  which  for  nearly  70  years  in  Mexico 
has  been  prosecuted  with  an  adroitness  anil 
cunning  almost     Satanic  in  its  conception  and 
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execution.  "Where  faith,"  writes  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  "has  been  trodden  out,  we 
m.iy  l,>ok  for  a  mean  and  narrow  population." 
A  new  Constitution  for  the  Republic  was 
now  drawn  up  and  adopted.  To  this  Consti- 
tution Comonfort  swore  fealty  and  renewed  his 
oath  of  office.  Encouraged  by  his  p.-fv,  the 
i'rcsident  ten  days  later  abolished  the  Consti- 
tution he  had  sworn  to  support.  He  dissolved 
Congress  and  imprisoned  Benito  Juarez,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.whom  he  feared 
as  a  rival  for  ^he  Presidency.  Confronted 
with  a  national  uprising,  Comonfort  escaped 
to  Europ"  carryng  with  him  a  generous  com- 
petency' 

Juarez  now  claimed  the  Presidency  and. 
fearing  his  claims  would  be  contested  in  Mexi- 
co City,  he  fled  to  Guadalajara  and  began  at 
once  to  organize  his  Government.  \Vc  next 
hr  r  of  him  in  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  city  he 
sent  out  his  proclamations  as  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  Meanwhile  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  Mexico  City  elected  "elix  Zu- 
loaga  President.  Juarez  and  Zuloaga  decided 
to  rest  their  claims  on  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
The  ':'\Var  of  Reform"  began,  and  all  Mexico 
was  ablaze  with  incendiarism,  blood  and  assas- 
sination.    It  the  cruelest,  most  merciless 
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fighting  Mexico  had  ever  known.  The  uar 
lasted  for  three  years,  and  when  Juarez,  at  the 
head  of  h,s  victorious  troops,  entcrcl  Mexico 
City  January  11,  1861,  the  nation  was  hied 
white  and  ahnost  to  death. 

Then  came  the  French  intervention,  the  en- 
thronement and  execution  of  Maximilian  the 
return  to  a  rcpubhcan  form  of  government  and 
the  re-elect.on  of  Juarez  as  President  who 
swore  allegiance  to  the  repui.lic  December  1, 

lo/l. 

Juarez  died  July,  1872  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lerdo  de  Tejada  whj  in  1876  was  driven  into 
'-•xile.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  riots 
revolutions  and  uprisings  till  December  1884 
when  Porfirio  Diaz  was  constitutionally  elect- 
ed President.  For  thirty  years,  as  a  military 
aiilocrat  he  governed  Mexico  with  c.msumate 
ahhty,  >t  not  always  with  great  tact  and  hon- 
esty. Lnder  his  autocratic  law  and  rule  the 
republic  made  rapid  progress  in  the  material 
order  due,  largely,  to  the  faith  and  enterprise 
o.  tintish,  German  and  American  investors 

111  time,  a  large  and  influential  class  of  e<lu- 
eated,  wealthy  and  progressive  men  became 
dissatished  with  the  dictatorial  and  autocratic 
manners  of  Diaz,  with  his  contempt  of  constitu- 
tional   laws     and     control    of    the    ballot    bv 
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uhicli  he  reelected  himself  every  -^ix  years- 
Madeni,    Orozeo,     Blanco    and  the    bandit 

chief    Pancho  Villa    ro.-,e  in  arms    against  the 

ar(d  President  who,  in  his  eighty  secund  year, 

fled  with  his  family  to  Europe. 

This  happened.  May  25  1911,  and  from  that 

time  nntil  now  Inst,  sacrilege,  rohhery,  murder 

and   assassination    have   escajied   the   reach   of 

law  and  order. 

Anarchy    prevails   and   chaos,    like   me])hitic 
air.  is  filling  the  land. 

The  atrocious  acts  of  the  revolutionists  and 
ai)palling  events  which  have  happened  since 
the  flight  of  President  Diaz  are  convincing 
proofs  that  a  republican  constitution  based  on 
that  of  the  fnited  States  is  not  the  best  form 
of  government  for  Mexico  or  indeed  for  any 
Latin  American  people.  The  truth  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  Indian  peons  numbering  seven 
millionr,  and  very  many  of  the  Mcelizos  or 
halfbreeds  care  nothing  for  the  ballot,  make 
no  use  of  it  and  do  not  understand  what  it 
means  Even  the  educated  and  wealthy  Mex- 
icans take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  elections 
for  they  are  .satisfied  that  the  franchise  is  a 
sham  and  the  results  of  the  elections  arrange<l 
in  advance.  When,  on  July  12,  18,^9.  the  Mexi- 
can government,  controlled  by  President  Juarez 
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suppressed  with  l.rut.il  severity  the  mission- 
ary. e.hicatKinal  anrl  contemplative  orders  and 
opened  a  campaign  against  religion  and  Christ- 
ian education,  Mexico  flung  its  glove  in  the  face 
of  God.  It  sowed  the  wind  and  is  now  reapiiic 
the  storm.  ^ 

With  a  r.odlc.ss  system  of  education  •  a 
priesthood  crippled  hy  poverty,  hy  orgar,i;;ed 
al.usc  and  systematizcl  calumny;  a  st.age 
reeking  everywhere  with  moral  filth  and  sen- 
sual exhibits  and  a  native  and  foreign  litera- 
ture extending  atheism  and  a  moral  corruption 
that  would  make  the  devil  hlush.  Mexico  is 
traveling  a  fast  pace  on  the  way  to  national 
ruin- 
Left  to  myself  in  the  library  of  a  v.nmg  law- 
yer in  Mexico  City  I  examined  the  bookshelv- 
es and  was  astonished  to  find,  translations  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Kant,  Fichte  and  Nietzsche 
side  by  side  with  the  works  of  Paul  de  Kock 
Guy  dc  Maupassant,.  Zola.  Horcacio  and  Cass- 
onova. 

The  books  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Adam 
Smith,  the  Positivcst.  Isidore  Comte  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  were  indiscriminately  sand- 
wiched between  the  bawdiest  and  most  sen- 
sual novels  of  the  past  two  centuries. 


L  XV. 
EARTH'S   OLDEST   LIVING   THING 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  "Saintes 
Oak"  which  you  mailed  to  me  last  week  con- 
tends that  the  Saintes  tree  which  anti.lates 
the  hegmning  of  the  Christian  era  by  a  hun- 
dred years  is  the  oldest  tree  in"  the  world. 

There  are   a   great   many   trees   now   living 
much  older  than  the  Saintes  Oak,    The  chagon 
tree  of  Orotava,  on  8enerifTe.  that  was  alive  in 
1867,    was    estimated    by    Humboldt    to    be 
ten      thousand      years      old      and      was      so 
large    that    it    took    ten     with    outstretched 
arms     to     surround     it.     and     the     Lombar- 
dy  cypress,  spared  by  Napoleon  when  his  mil- 
itary surveyor  ordered  its  destruction— is  said 
to  be  as  old  as  the  birth  of  Caesar.    There  are 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  which  were  full  grown 
in     the     days    .f  Solomon;  the   Mount   Etna 
Chestnuts  which  go  back  to  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinus  Superbus,  the  Yeio  Tree  of  Hraburne 
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admitted  ,,y  .irlxjrists  to  be,  at  least,  2,250 
years  old,  and  the  "Noche  Triste"  Cvprcss  of 
Po|)otla,  Mexico  that  was  old  when  Cortes, 
driven  out  of  M.-xico  City  by  the  Aztecs  (July 
1,  1520,)  rested  with  his  officers  In  its  hospit- 
able shade. 

Then  there  is  the  '■P.-itriarch  Conifer"  of 
California  that  has  just  celebrated  its  2550th 
birthday  anniversary.  The  "nig  Trees," 
as  the  venerable  Sequoia  pines  are  called,  are 
standing  today  in  the  Calaveras  County,  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  found  only  in  the  two  re- 
servations, the  "Calaveras"  and  the  "Mariposa 
Groves"  at  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  Pacific. 

These  wonderful  trees  are  from  two  to  four 
hundred  feet  high,  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  are,  as  a  body,  the  most  remark- 
able of  .ill  trees  for  age,  height  and  bulk. 

The  "Keystone  State",  the  greatest  of  the 
conifers  now  standing,  measures  at  the  base 
of  its  bole  ninety-four  feet  in  circumference, 
while,  in  height,  it  towers  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet. 

These  trees  are  beyond  doubt  very  old, 
they  antidate  probably  the  Cheops  Pyramid  of 
the  Nile.  They  may  indeed  be  older  than  any 
monument  erected  by  the  hands  of  man,  they 
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may  he  older  than  the  oldest     civilisation     on 
earth,  than  the  civilization  of  China. 

But     the     miphty  "Keystone  State''  tree 
nsing  proudly  above  its  companions  ,.f       the 
S.erra  Nevada  scope,  is  not  the  oldest  tree  on 
earth,  for,  according  to  Professor  Asa  Gray— 
the  greatest  arbonst  of  his  time,  the  "Tree  of 
lula      .^tate  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico  is  more  than 
four  thousand  years  old.     This  wondernil  tree 
IS  today  erect  in  the  churchyard  of  the  vill.agc 
of  Tula   which  you  pass  through  on   ihe  wav 
from  0.-,xaca  City  to  the  wonderful  ruins  Jf 
Mitla-     It  belongs  to  the  slow  growing  ahuetl 
o'  cypress  family  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  tree- 
monarrhs  of     the     world.     De  Candolle,   the 
emineni  Swiss  botanist,  proclaims  the  cypress 
tu    be    the    slowest    grower  of  all  tries,  that 
naturally  there  is  no  limit  to  u.  duration  or  the 
term  of  its  existence  and  its  decay  is  due  more 
to  an  accident  than  to  any  law  inhc:    nt  to  u, 
bemg. 

Before  describing  this  .Methuselah  nf  trees 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  the 
Washington  elm,  at  Cambridge,  Mass  is 
among  the  famous  trees  of  the  world  since 
Washington,  standing  in  its  shade-Julv  3 
177^.  assumed  command  of  the  Continental 
army ;  and  that  although  the  great  banyan  tree 
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of  Calcutta,  India,  is  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  it  shades  more  (jround  than 
any  tree  known  to  man. 

The  City  of  Oaxaca  is  clean  and  wdl-huilt 
Its  suburbs,  gardens  and  plantations  of  co- 
chnteal-cTctus  invite  admiration  and  p,  lise. 
f  orf.nc  Diaz,  former  President  and  autocrat 
ot  Mo  CO,  was  born  here  84  years  ago  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  is  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  its 
edifices  and  institutions,  such  as  the  Institute 
of  boence,  and  Art,  the  Cathedral.  .Museum  of 
Antiquities,  and  the  Bishop's  residence  and 
senimary  are  commanding  and  imposing 
architectural  structures. 

About  six  miles  south-east  of  Oaxaca  City 
may  be  seen  that  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
oldest  living  thing  upon  the  earth.     This  is  the 
famous  cypress  known  as  the  "Tree  of  Tula" 
Jt  hves  and  stands  a  neighbor  to  the  quaint 
and  venerable  Church  of  .Santa  Maria  del  Tule- 
in  1804,  the  eminent  antiquarian  and  traveler 
Baron     von     Humboldt,     returning     from  his 
examinations  of  the  remains  of  the  pre-Colum- 
bian city  of  Mitla,  in  th .-  Stat,  of  Oaxaca,  visit- 
ed and  measured  the   limensior.s  of  this  won- 
derful tree.     In  his  voluminous  work,  "Histoire 
da    la    Geoigraphie    du   Nouvcau  Continent " 
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■   .™..,„m  records  that  h.  measured  the  ^irth 
■>'     the     cypress  and   attached  a   l.rass   pla.e 
R:.v.np  the  date  nf  h.s  v,si,  an.l  ,he  dimensio, 
.->   <he   tree.     He  contends  that   the   "Tree  , 
1  ulc     ,s  five  or  six  thousand  years  old 

All  arbor.sts  admit  that  the  memhers  nf  ..- 
cypress  family  of  trees  are  very  slow  jrro«.r< 
t-Jl^mp  w,th  awe  on  the  gigantic  hole  of  thi- 
solitary  survivor  of  the  for.st  that  disappeared 
n  the  remote  pas,,  one  can,  without  anv  great 
lew  1  '"l^'f'"'-"*""'  l«-li"e  that  it  existed 
before  the  No.ach.c  .lelugc  .-^  I  is  today  the 
Methuselah  o,  the  vegetal.le  I-  ngdom 

n  1903  Or  Herman  von  Schrenk,  a  mem- 
I.  T  of  the  Un.te,!  States  forestry  service,  visit- 
ed Santa  Mana  del  Tula,  measured  the  hole  „( 
the  tree  four  feet  above  the  ground,  an,l 
certifies  ,t  to  he  154  feet  in  circumference 
Twenty-eight  persons  of  or.linary  size  stan.l- 
■ng  with  outstretched  hands  in  a  ring  and 
tipping  fingers  could  barely  circle  this  mon- 
strous  thing  of  life. 

On  the  morning  of  IVccmber  19  1014 
I  went  by  mule  team  fn>m  Oaxaca  to  see  and 
examine  for  myself  this  "Arbo!  de  Tule-Tree 
ot   rule. 

The  quaint  and  picturesque  little  village 
of  Tula  IS  a  somnolent,  do-nothing,  down-at- 
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thc-hccls  Ijourffridc,  and  is  of  no 


all.      With  its  tiinil)lc-(l 


uiolii 


importance  at 

loun,  rickety  houses  of 

hut 


(snn-(lrie<l    l)rick),    its    charmins 


neglected  plaza,  with  its  heroic  statue  of 
Porfirio  Iliaz,  and  with  its  free-from-care 
vjllatfcrs.  who  in  Summer  lounge  in  the  shade, 
and  in  Winter  hask  in  the  sun  and  thank  God 
that  shade  and  sunshine  cost  nothing,  Tula  is 
happy  and  satisfied  with  itself  and  rests  in 
peace. 

When  I  entered  the  church  the  transition 
was  startling.  A  light  was  aflame  before  the 
tabernacle,  stations  of  the  Cross  were  em- 
he.ldod  in  th»  masonry,  the  floor  and  furnish- 
nigs  were  clean  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
l>u.ldlng  familiar.  While  I  knelt  at  the  sanc- 
tuary railing  I  was  home  again.  This  church 
has  an  mteresting  history,  which  I  cannot 
now  invade.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  sanc- 
tuary is  a  beautifully-carved  screen,  richly 
gilded.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  near 
the  entrance,  i.s  an  enclosed  square  where  there 
i.s  an  attractive  altar  erected  bv  Don  Diego  de 
Mu-hoacan  in  1728,  "Para  entiero  de  los  ninos 
angelcs— for  the  burial  of  Angel  Children  " 
I'or  centuries  the  church  has  undergone  no 
'h.-inge  so  there  is  about  it  a  comfortable 
feeling  of  oonserv.itive  antiipiity. 
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When  1  came  out  I  had  I 


Mio 


Imt  to  turn  to  the 
iif  thi' 


left  arul  at  nnce  I  was  in  the  jjrescr 
great  "Tree  of  Tulc."  It  hears  all  the  marks 
of  hoary  antiquity,  but  its  vast  hulk  almost 
terrifies  you.  Some  time  in  the  remote  past 
perhaps  a  thousand  years  aRo,  when  the  Turks' 
were  storming  Jerusalem,  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
of  Its  height  an,!  majesty  was  torn  from  it  by 
a  'levastatinfj  rush  of  wind  or  l.v  a  tremeu.lous 
stroke  of  liKhtning.  It  stands  alone  and  was 
old 

"While  yet  the  Creek 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms 
t)f  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon." 

Its  giant  roots  reach  out  90  to  150  feet 
grip  the  earth  with  such  tenacity  that  „■<; 
hurricane  of  wind  which  dcsi.oiled  it  of  its 
beauty  and  its  height  could  not  tear  it  from  its 
own  soil.  It  is  as  n-elancholy  and  lonely  m 
the  desolation  of  its  surroundings  as  is  the 
"l"nely  column  with  a  buried  base"  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum- 

Humboldt,  von  Schrcnk  an<l  other  experts 
liave  estimate.l  its  age  at  almost  6,000  years' 
Its  .-ige  -taggers  belief,  but  .accepting  the  lower 
computation,  that   of  S.ttX)  years,     its     birth 


and 
the 
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carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  Tubal  Cain 
when  the  properties  of  iron  were  .liscover-d! 
When  the  seed  from  which  it  grew  first  fell 
;>t  this  precise  spote  in  Tule  Adam  was  yet 
livmg.  When  God  informed  Noah  of  the 
deluge  and  commissioned  him  to  pr-ach  re- 
pent- '•e  120  years  before  the  awful  cataclysm 
this  uce  was  a  healthy  stripling,  and  it  was 
strong  and  full  of  life  when  God  mad.. 
a  covenant  with  Abraham  2,000  years  before 
the  Redemption. 

In  the  presence  of  the  gigantic  strength, 
Dulk  an,,  ,age  of  this  living  thing  which  laughs 
a.  Time  aid  its  gnawing  teeth,  whose  birth 
was  coeval  with  thai  of  human  history,  and 
which  seems  destined  to  last  for  generations 
yet  to  come,  I  spoke  ah.ud  the  portentous 
question  of  Solomon : 

"Is  ther.-  an-   hing  of  which  it  m.ay  be  said, 
See,  this  is  ...■w:  it  hath  already  been  of  idd 

time 
Which  was  before  us?" 

If  this  awesome  creature  had  memorv  and 
power  of  speech,  what  a  wealth  of  inform'ation 
It  could  give  us  on  the  origin  nf  m„n  on  the 
American  Continent,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
pre-Columbian  dynasties  in  America,  the  life  of 
these  ancient  cities  of  Mitla  and   Xochicaico 
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H'O 


1()7 


now  in  ruins,  and  of  the  lost 


Toltec 


s  and   Mayas.     When   I 


civilization  of  the 


from 


went  o 
the  churchyard  and  entered  the  village  I  turned 
to  1o,j1c  again  and  to  hid  goodl.ye  to  the  "Tree 
of  Tu  e/'  the  oldest  living  thing  now  on  the 
lace  of  God's  beautiful  earth. 


L  XVI. 
THE  CACTUS  AND  DESERT  LIFE 

In  unc  of  my  fiirmer  letters  I  iticiilcntally 
mentioned  the  Maguey  Cactus  from  the  sap  „l 
which  the  mild  and  wholesome  drink  pulrme 
IS  brewed.  When  a  Mexican  owns  ten  (,r 
twenty  acres  of  Maguey  he  is  regar<led  hy  his 
ncighhonrs  as  a  wealthy  man,  for  Maguey 
lilantations  are  very  valuahlc. 

After  a  cutting  is  planted  it  does  not  call 
lor  very  great  care  f<ir  the  climate  ami  the 
earth  m  which  it  grows  are  favourable  to  its 
development. 

When  this  aloe-called  l,y  us  the  century 
plant,  enters  its  eighth  year  it  is  full  grown 
and  IS  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  At 
this  age  the  tall  and  slender  stem  rising  from 
the  heart  <,f  the  jilam  becomes  crowned  with 
milk  uhite  flowers  or  ball  shape.l  blossoms. 

A  plantation  labourer  or  jieon  now  cuts 
out  the  tail  flowing  shoot  or  treelet,  leaving 
a  bowl  shaped  hollow  in  the  center  of  the  aloe 
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or   Maguey.     This   cactus    l.asin,   ihrcc    times 

ap  «l,  1,   ,s  .syph.mcl  out   l,y  ,hc  peon   into 
Mun.ag  which  he  carrLou  his  ,,L 

cactus  ,s  then  ,lufr  ou,  and  a   voung  snpl  „' 
planlfd  in  its  l)crl.  '         ^   ^-ipnng 

\\l<en  a  vat  is  filled  with  sap  or  juice 
-"Pt.ed  from  the  pigskins  there  is  .lde\^ 
a  small  amount  of  rennet-a  soluhle  ferm  n  - 

ret'lls^t"  '    '"'"^*"'i"fr    <1rink  which 

retails  at  two  cents  a  glass 

,,„/"  T"  "f  "^^   MagJey   is   wasted-     The 
T        -hen     hoiled     make     a  palatable  and 
nounsung  food.     The  fronds-very  large  an 
h.ck  leaves  or  hlades-arc  used  for  fuel  an 
ie'ltrr'^-     '^'— "^t'-eU  fromt 

■im,  I  „..,  ,  Son"ra  a  few  months 

■f       "-'^  ama.ed  to  learn  that  Mescal    when 

inkw.th  a  pinch  of  dynamite  added  tote 
;lnnk,^produced   extraordinary   effects   in   the 

"hough,  I  had  heard  of  and  sampled  all 
^•..Hvn      uuox.cauts      from      meercapicon 
■-'""■■'•  '•"'  --y  day  ,  am  learning  ,ha    t 
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ingenuity     ,„■     man,    i„    straiKht.ncl    circm 

■stances,  defies  limitations.  I  am  l.ecming  con 

vmce,l  that  only  by  the  dccaptation  of  cntir. 

communities  may  prohibition  become  effcctix. 

1  passed  a  day  or  two  at  the  mines  of  Oauilclup.- 

y     Calvo,     the  guest  of  a  prominent  Mexican 

mme  owner      We  were  sitting  on  l,is  verandah 

one  pleasant  evening  after  supper,  when  two' 

peon  mmers  met  on  the  path  that  led  from  the 

mme  to  the  shacks  of  ,],«  men.     When  these 

two  exchanged  salutations  and  passe.l  on,  one 

01  them  su.ldenly  turned  and  said  alou.l  to  the 

olhc^r:  "Come  over  to  my  Xncal  .ul  have  a  Myna' 

with  me. 

I  turned  to  my  host  and  asked  an  cxi)lani- 
tmn.   "That."   he   said,   "was   an   invitation   to 
have  a  drink  of  a  new  kind  of  li,|u,.r  they  call 
chima-     These  two  men  are  blasters,  and  un- 
fortunately, like  manv  more  of  our  men,  get 
'Irunk     „n     dynamite.     It     is    a  habtt  that  is 
rap.dly  spreading  through  the  mining  camps 
and   th.eatens  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
men   and   lower   the  output.     No   one   kn.,ws 
who     „rst     discovered     that     dvnamite,  when 
taken     with    mescal     pro.luees     the  combined 
eltects   ot   opmm   and    alcohol      Whoever   he 
was   the  fiends   should   build  a   monument   to 
him  in  Hades. 
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'The  ihiitia  m.in  is  vcrv  d.i 


lar  in   inlriMiuc 


HR  the  hiffh  cxpl 


inty  .iml  pnrticii 


.stomach.     He  knows  that  the  stuff 


:|)losives  t(i  his 


tured  f.ir  the 

that   he   must  cxcrc 


is  manuf 


;k-- 


purpose  of  smashing  things,  a;i<l 
Iircparing  the 


Fn 


irge     intended     to    operate     upon  himself 
im  .1  stick  of  dynamite  he  cuts  .iff 


a  smal 


piece,  the  size  ,.f  a  pea.  This  ,,ca  he  .lissolves 
■n  a  wme  Klass  full  of  mescal,  or  tequila  „a,ch- 
mp  the  mc.ir,.oration  of  the  explosive  with  the 
.quor  vyith  keen  and  pleasurable  ■•xpectancy 
When  dissolution  is  effected,  he  quaffs  the 
draught,  seeks  a  cool  retreat,  rolls  himself  in 
h.s  blanket  and  lays  h,m  down  to  pleasant 
rest. 

-He  sleeps  for  an  hour  or  tw,.,  and  in  hi-, 
ilre.ams  has  travele.l  with  the  opium  eater,  the 
hasluesh  (ie„d,  uhh  fairies  and  noh^-oI,li„. 
1  he  amount  of  dynamite  consumed  l.y  the 
men  u,  ,an  ordina.y  camp  is  so  great  th.it 
alrea.ly  the  quantity  require.i  for  our  regular 
work  IS  hec(,mir,g  seriously  affccte,!-  The  vue 
IS  incrcaMng  among  the  miners  of  the  Sierns 
.■■"■I  threatens  t.,  inva.le  the  saloons  of  the 
mining  towns." 

It  is  very  pr.lialde  that  ,he  people  who 
nrst  lan.kd  and  settled  on  the  South  American 
continent     brought     with    them    from  Asia- 
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assuming  they  came  from  Asia— the  kninvleelgc 
of  extracting:  alcohol  from  fruits  and  plants. 
Their  ticsccndents.  as  they  became  brutalized 
by  fends  and  wars  and  the  evil  results  and  dire 
conditions  following  intcrnicinc  conflicts,  lost 
their  early  civilization,  its  arts  and  acquired 
knowledge,  but  retained  the  secret  of  producing 
mtoxicating  drinks.  Among  all  the  southern 
tribes,  not  families  remember— I  know  of  no 
exception— savage  man  was  and  is  given  to 
drnnkeness. 

In  the  vegetation  of  the  desert  the  eactui 
with  its  inumerable  varieties  takes  first  place. 
They  are  all  armed  with  long  or  short  tough 
spmes  some  of  which  can  penetrate  the  thickest 
hoot.  The  solitary  and  strangely  shaped 
Yucca,  the  Hcsquite,  the  Catsclaw  and  many 
shrubs  are  all  armed  for  defence.  Some  exude 
poisonous  juice,  and  others  unpleasant  odors. 
The  sage  brush  desert  plant  is  about  the  only 
one  that  apparently  has  no  protecting  spines. 
Probably  it.^  taste  is  not  .-igrccabic  to  desert 
animals.  Among  animals  living  on  these  great 
desolations  of  sand  nearly  all  are  armed  with 
sharp  teeth,  odors,  spines  or  poison  to  ward  off 
attack,  while  some  depend  upon  their  fleetness, 
artful  skulking  and  hiding. 

The  spined  an.l  repulsive  Gila  monster,  the 
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horncl  ina,l,  the  tarantula,  the  -Icscrt  wasp  the 
scorp.on  an,l  the  horned  rattlesnake  are  amonp 
the  .lesert  .leni.ens  and  their  stinp.  or  hite  is 
exceedingly  painful  a^,,  „f,^^  j^,^,  ^^^^^ 
there  are  ma.iy  varieties  of  lizards,  some  larec 
"thers  small,  and  of  many  colors  who  protect 
themselves  only  l.y  their  speed.  The  prowlinfr 
coyote,  the  .snarling  hohcat,  motmtain  lion 
Jack  ral.h.t.  Chncawalla,  the  deadly  ".side- 
wmder  or  crotah.s,  the  ihex  and  an  occasional 
antelope,  all  find  here  their  sustenance 

Among  the  smaller  animals  arc  the  gopher 
kangaroo   rat,   trade   rat,   hydrophobia   ,ku„k 
sand  s,|n,rrel  and  countless  mice.     The  hurro' 
or  foot  traveler,  seldom  sees  any  of  these,  hut 
the  man  camping  in  the  desert  .soon  becomes 
acquainted  with  some  of  them.     Perhaps  the 
very  first  night  he  makes  camp  he  will  l,e  visit- 
ed by  a  tradcrat,  who  will  carry  awav  all  that 
portion  of  his  outfit  that  is  not  too  heavy  for 
his  ratship  to  handle,  an,l     invariably     ieave 
a  small  stick  or  stone  in  it.-  place.     A  hydro- 
phobia skunk  will  also  patronize  him  and  lunch 
from   any   potatoe   skins    or   baco,,    .in.ls   that 
may  be  lying  around,     it  is  firml     be.ieved  bv 
prospectors  that  the  bite  of  this  skunk  produces 
hy<lrophobia.     Gila  monsters  an<i  rani-  snake, 
arc  plentiful  but  seldom  seen. 
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All  life  nn  the  desert  lives  hy  its  power  to 
resist  thirst.  All  desert  plants  are  so  con- 
structed that  thes  are  ahic  to  store  away  and 
retain  moisture  against  a  time  of  prolonged 
dronghi  The  cactns  called  the  "barrel"  i, 
eighty  per  cent  water  and,  wonderful  to  nlau 
flouri-hc.  hest  in  driest  deserts  where  there  i* 
not  a  spring  or  river  within  hnndrods  of  mil.^ 
a:id  where  rain  falls  only  once  ni  a  year  or 
even  in  two  years.  Other  kinds  of  cacti  hold 
from  sixty  to  seventy  five  per  cent  water  and 
how  they  get  the  water  or  where  it  comes 
from,  for  the  air  is  furnace  dry,  no  one  has, 
until  now,  been  able  to  tell.  The  Yucca  tree 
IS  actually  a  r.  scrvoir  of  water  and  this  is  so 
well  known  to  the  Indians  that  they  often  rely 
upon  it  to  quench  their  thirst  when  crossing' 
a  desert. 

There  is  another  desert  problem  th.it  has 
not  to  this  day  been  solved  by  anyone,  that  is 
the  hidden  prc-,ence  in  the  .irid  sands  of  an 
infinite  number  and  variety  of  seeds  of  plants 
and  flowers  which  flower  and  bloom  only  ,n 
the  %cry  rare  wcasions  when  there  happens  to 
be  a  rainfall.  Such  .-,  phenomenon  .Kcurr.-,l 
last  autumn  in  the  Chihuahua  desert  where 
rain  fell  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  hi 
a  few  hours,  and  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the    :,nds 
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were  ra,lia.,  ui,,,  ,  .overi,,^  „f  tin,  „ln,us 
and  gorge,n,s  flowers  never  before  seen  l,y  the 
cw  people  luing  there  an.l  whieh  were  entirelv 
unknown  „,  ,he  oklest  Indians.  When  ,he 
hot  sun  dr,ed  the  sands  this  phenomenal 
vcfretafon  withered  and  vanishe.l.  The  seed 
are  louhtless  still  there,  as  in  all  j,reat  eser 
»u.  where  the,  ea.e  fro.  nol.o.^ean  elp";:: 
Bayard   Taylor,   traveler   and   author,   re- 

c,..rds,noneofhishooksasim,larphenon.eno,, 
"hah  happened  m   1880  on  a  desert  of  Peru 
y.nj.     between     the     Andes     an.l   the  oeean 
Heavy  rams  fell  for  the  firs,  time  in  centuries 
There  were  no  reeords  of  previous  rains,  but 
o    Uvo  weeks  daily  downpours  of  rain  amazed 
he  natives,  an.l,  during  this  time,  plants  and 
flowers  that  were  never  seen  before  appear 
and  eovered  with  a   luxuriant  vegetat  on     h  ' 
barren  sands-     They  I.ved  but  a  few  days"  f ter 
he  r.-,,n  stopped,  it  had  been  a  tradition  amonj, 
he  Ind,ans  that  no  rain  had,  sinee  the  appear 

~'?;,""''""^''--th,  ever  fallen  on  that 
desert  There  was  never  known  to  have  been 
any  plant  life  there.  Six  thousand  mile  of 
ocean  he  on  one  side  of  this  great  Peruvian 

m.ghty  Andes  whose  western  slopes  of' rock 
and   sand   are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation 
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On  the  eastern  slopes  of  this  colossal  raiiKc  of 
mountains  arc  immense  forests  and  jungles  and 
a  vegetation  of  tlie  rankest  kind.  Now,  the 
PcruN  ian  botanist  say  that  the  plants'  and 
flowers  which  appeared  during,  and  for  a  day 
or  twr,  after  the  r.iin,  ar.  not  found  anvwherc 
on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  that 
the  seeds,  wherever  thcv  came  from,  must 
have  been  in  the  desert  sands  for  thousands  of 
years.  IMiosc  deserts  are  full  of  latent  life  and 
the  seeds,  whenever  they  were  deposited,  seem 
to  enjoy  a  kind  of  immortality,  for  wherever 
an  irrigation  system  is  .)pened  in  arid  I.mds 
an  uheard  of  vegetation  follows  spontaneously 
indicating  that  the  sands  preserve  the  life  ,',t" 
seeds  indefinitely. 

The  necessity  of  storing  up  water  against 
a  time  of  prolonged  drought  has  wrought 
peculiar  forms  of  both  animals  and  plants,  and 
in  time  it  strangely  effects  human  beings' who 
are  constrained  to  live  amid  desert  wastes 
The  leaves  of  all  desert  trees  are  small  and 
thick,  so  that  they  expose  as  little  surface  as 
possible  for  evaporation  in  the  dry  air.  The 
struggle  for  water  is  noticeable  everywhere  but 
how  some  desert  animals  continue  to  exist 
miles  and  miles  away  from  moisture  or  water 
IS  a  |)r<iblem  puzzling  to  all  materialists  and 
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l>i"'"S-ts.  The  African  giraffe,  it  is  sai,|  can 
^ve  for  n,onth.  .vi.hou.  C-ink-nj,,  ,  ut  ^ 
Ch^uahua    and    Colora.lo    „eser,s    f.ere  a  e 
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